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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—_>——__ 

With the ‘“Sprcrator” of Saturday, April 30th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 


the date of publication. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


SINGULAR and perhaps dangerous incident has just 
closed in Egypt. The Sultan, moved, it is believed, by 
France and Russia in granting his Firman of investiture to 
Abbas II., inserted a clause in that document which withdrew 
the Sinai Peninsula from the Khedive’s dominion. Sir Evelyn 
Baring accordingly delayed the public reception of the Firman, 
and caused strong representations to be made, through SirClare 
Ford, to the Sultan. These were successful, and a telegram 
was received in Cairo declaring that “the Sultan agrees that 
the Sinai Peninsula shall continue under Egyptian adminis- 
tration.” The Firman of investiture was accordingly received 
with all honours on Thursday morning; but when the supple- 
mentary telegram was read out, the Turkish Envoy Extra- 
ordinary retired from the scene. The incident is a remarkable 
one, a8 the territory withdrawn gives Egypt access to the 
Suez Canal, and the withdrawal would, if unquestioned, have 
restored the Sultan’s right to limit Egyptian territory. We 
hardly see, had the Sultan persisted, how the Khedive could 
have avoided a declaration of independence, which would in 
the end have produced war between the British and the 
Sultan, who is only safe from a great Arab revolt as long as 
the richest Arab State is, in form at least, submissive to his 
authority. Sir Evelyn Baring’s firmness has succeeded in 
averting a considerable danger, and he deserves not only the 
credit he will get from Lord Salisbury, but an acknowledgment 
from the whole people. 











The Ameer of Afghanistan is said, on good authority, to 
have done a very remarkable thing. He recently made a 
speech in Durbar on his relations with England and Russia, 
which produced such an effect that he circulated it to his 
principal followers. It contains a declaration of his belief 
that the Russians are not friends to Afghanistan, that they 
only want to use its people to facilitate an attack on India, 
and that consequently it is better to adhere to England, 
and fight the Russians on their march. The Russians, he 
adds, will expend Afghans by placing them in front, will take 
their food, and will interfere with their women. The document 
is a most extraordinary one, for it implies three things,—first, 
that the Russians have made proposals either to the Ameer, 
or leading Afghans; secondly, that the Ameer has rejected 
them absolutely ; and thirdly, that his latent suspicion of the 
English has at last been removed. The news, if accurate, is 





was about to commence, as having been falsified much as 
the expectation of the traveller in the Alps is falsified, who 
is always expecting to reach the shoulder of the pass, but 
who finds on reaching every fresh height another height 
beyond him. Last year he had estimated for an expendi- 
ture of £90,264,000. In spite of many supplementary 
estimates which he had not then allowed for, there had 
been savings enough to more than balance these extra 
expenses, and the total actual expenditure had only been 
£89,928,000, leaving a saving on the estimate of £336,000. 
On the other hand, the revenue for the year, which was 
estimated at £90,430,000, had reached the total of £90,995,000, 
and deducting from this the expenditure of £89,928,000, there 
remained a surplus from last year of £1,067,000. Customs 
and Excise had both exceeded the estimates, the latter very 
largely, the former by a very small sum. Stamps, on the 
other hand, had fallen below the estimate, by something 
approaching to £400,000. The falling-off had been chiefly 
in stamps on deeds and instruments in connection with the 
Stock Exchange, and in stamps on foreign securities. On 
the other hand, the receipts for stamps on bills of lading and 
contract-notes had not fallen off much. So that while City 
business had diminished, the regular business of foreign and 
domestic commerce did not appear to have seriously de- 
clined. The influenza had so far favoured the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as to bring in a very large extra sum for Pro- 
bate-duty. 


Passing to the estimates for the year which began on 
April lst, Mr. Goschen estimated £61,941,000 as the expendi- 
ture on the Supply services, and £28,312,000 as the ex- 
penditure on the Consolidated Fund, the total estimate of 
expenditure being, therefore, £90,253,000. Against this he 
estimated his revenue as follows :— 





Customs ..» £19,900,000 
Excise «. 25,452,000 
Stamps re ee “a0 13,560,000 
House-duty and Land-tax 2,450,000 
Income and Property Tax 13,400,000 
Total Tax Revenue . £74,762,000 
Post Office ... 10,400,000 
Telegraphs ... 2,560,000 
Crown Lands 435,000 
Interest on Advances 220,000 
Miscellaneous ai - 2,100,000 
Total Non-tax Revenue 15,715,000 
Total Revenue .-- £90,477,000 


Deducting from this the estimated expenditure of £90,253,000, 
there remains a surplus of £224,000. Deducting £24,000 for 
a remission of certain of the patent charges, Mr. Goschen 
proposes to retain £200,000 as his estimated surplus for the 
current year. : 


Mr. Goschen showed that the signs of depression consisted 
chiefly in the great falling-off at the Clearing-House, and the 
fall in the consumption of wine, beer, and spirits (except 
brandy), and in the stamps on City business. On the other 
hand, general consumption had gone on improving, and the 
consumption of tobacco had increased beyond his estimate, 
showing that the luxury of the working classes has not yet 
been touched. He showed that fifty years ago the consumption 
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of coffee and of tea was nearly the same for each head of the 
population; 174 ounces of coffee and 193 ounces of tea were 
consumed for each head of the population in 1841. In 1891, the 
consumption was 12 ounces of coffee, against 87 of tea for each 
head of the population. In other words, where fifty years ago 
only 37 ounces of tea and coffee were consumed for each head 
of the population, in 1891 close upon 100 ounces of tea and 
coffee (more exactly, 99 ounces) were consumed for each head 
of population. On the other hand, the quantity of spirits 
consumed on an average by each head of the population has 
hardly increased at all in the fifty years. Whereas in 1841 
73 pints of spirits were consumed in the year for each person, 
a little above 8 pints is now so consumed ; so that the propor- 
tion for each person has advanced very slightly indeed. 


Mr. Goschen explained that he had taken measures to put 
a stop toa system called “grogging,” by which the revenue 
had lost, but in future would no longer lose, about £200,000 a 
year. It was a system the object of which was to utilise the 
spirit that had been absorbed by the casks in which spirit 
had been kept in bond. The old casks, saturated with spirit, 
were filled with water, the water being allowed to stand for a 
considerable time till the spirit was drawn out and permeated 
the water, and so an alcoholic liquid was obtained on which 
no duty had been paid. By this process, a puncheon which 
had held a hundred gallons of spirit yielded from one and a 
half to three gallons of proof spirit, which was in effect, 
though not illegally, smuggled through the custom-house. In 
future the casks will not leave the bonded warehouse except 
under proper supervision, and the absorbed spirit will pay 
duty if it is allowed to pass at all. 


Sir W. Foster moved on Friday week that the Septennial Act 
be repealed, in order to shorten the duration of Parliaments, 
and the debate, though, of course, somewhat academic, was 
an unexpectedly good one. Sir W. Foster showed that every 
year ninety thousand new voters came upon the register and 
seventy thousand died, and held that that change of itself in 
five years justified a new Election. He also believed that the 
change would be popular, the main cause of the violent 
swings of the pendulum being disgust at the long duration of 
Ministries. Long Parliaments might have been endurable 
in 1716, but life now moved too quickly, and communication 
had been made too perfect. The Members were worn out 
by the duration of Parliaments. Mr. H. Fowler, in sup- 
port, sketched the history of recent Parliaments, affirming 
that no great Minister except Pitt had ever allowed a 
Parliament to run out, and maintained that the right 
of the elector to frequent contact with his representa- 
tive was greatly increased by the increasing power and 
activity of the House of Commons. “If the House was to be 
called on to discuss questions between capital and labour, 
between master and servant, as to the condition of masses of 
the people, and the distribution of various rights and powers 
amongst the bulk of the population, it was necessary that the 
House should faithfully and adequately represent the views of 
those by whom it was elected.” 


Mr. Balfour, in reply, made a fine speech. He said that 
much of Mr. Fowler’s speech was an argument for dissolving 
this Parliament, and that if “no dissolution is to take place 
on an old register, it may be necessary to establish the novel 
constitutional principle that Parliament shall never last more 
than six years and one month.” He maintained that the change, 
if made, would be to triennial Parliaments, which would cost 
Members on an average £500 a year each; and pointed out that 
it was not the thirty-seven millions of people who changed 
their opinions, but a hundred thousand of them who, 
scattered through the constituencies, held the balance of 
power. Party government was a necessary evil; but we 
should not aggravate it by rapid changes of Ministry, 
which would render a Foreign policy impossible, and seriously 
endanger our greatest interests. Was it desirable to hand 
over the new and enormous powers of the House of Commons 
to Members changed every two years and six months, who in 
the first year would be callow, in the second mature, and in 
the third lost in a “senile courtship” of constituencies. That 
is bad, for it does not spring from a desire to agree with con- 
stituencies, but with the minute section of them whose aliena- 
tion might endanger the seat. In a fine peroration, Mr. 
Balfour begged the House not, “ out of some abstract theory of 





. . . i 
the Constitution, deliberately to alter a system which ee 


worked admirably in the past, and is rendered more and 
necessary by the progress of democratic power.” «“T eit 
think that the Conservatives will be losers by any a 
which shortens Parliaments.” In the division the motion 
defeated by 188 to 142. was 


Last Saturday, Mr. Balfour was admitted an honora 
member of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, which celebrated 
the five hundred and ninety-second anniversary of its found: 
tion on that day. Mr. Balfour, of course, had to reepoad', 
the toast of the honorary members, and remarked that ther 
is exceedingly little territory in Europe held by a title 99 
ancient as that by which the present Master of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company holds his place. The Company, he said 
fulfilled a great duty at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and also a great duty at the end of the nineteenth 
and so showed their power of adapting their institution both 
to the old traditions and to the changing needs of changing 
times. At the beginning of the fourteenth century, they bad. 
helped to build up the first tiers of the great fabric of English 
commerce. Now they no longer discharged functions of that 
kind, but were devoting their great powers and great means 
to works of public utility in more directions than one. 
Even in the British Legislature itself there was a similar change: 
going on. Social problems were coming to the front, and the 
difficulty was, under the democratic institutions of to-day, to 
attack those problems in the right spirit and without too 
much servility to that popular feeling which representative 
institutions rightly require representative bodies to consult, 
And then he enlarged, as we have pointed out in another 
column, on the great difficulty of avoiding a sort of prostra- 
tion before popular whims and popular ignorance which takes 
all the force out of representative institutions, and turns the 
strength of democracy into sheer weakness and caprice. Mr. 
Balfour’s own example ought, indeed, to persuade men who 
hope to emulate his success that the people like nothing better 
than the calm assertion of an independent will and firm 
resolve to benefit them in spite of their own whims. That is 
the true secret of his success as an Irish Minister, and if he: 
succeeds equally as Leader of the House of Commons, it will 
be the true secret of his success there. 





A very great change will, it is believed, shortly take place 
in the German military system. According to the new Berlin 
correspondent of the Times, who, we may remark, draws up 
his telegrams with unusual clearness, the experiments made 
in reducing the period of military service to two years have 
been singularly successful. This is owing to the general increase 
in the intelligence of recruits—perhaps also a little to here- 
ditary habit—and it has encouraged the military authorities 
to propose the reduction of service with the colours to two 
years, 50,000 additional men a year, now exempted, being at the: 
same time swept into the net. The total result, therefore, will 
be a reduction of service in barracks by one-third, without any 
reduction in the regular army. The change will be introduced, it 
is said, in 1893, and will be immensely popular, being, in fact, the 
change suggested before 1866, but then deemed unadvisable by 
the King of Prussia. As the German Staff makes few mistakes, 
one cannot help wondering whether the general intelligence of 
Germans has increased, or whether they are developing under 
the influence of hereditary habit a special aptitude for drill. The 
latter is by no means inconceivable, and would explain some 
very curious facts about the aptitude of different races for 
discipline. All experienced officers, even in England, recog- 
nise the special aptitude of the hereditary soldier-families, of 
whom there are many. 


Alarm appears to increase in China. The statesmen of 
Pekin have detected the want of unity among the European 
Powers, and are setting them at defiance. The Ambassadors 
have recently demanded to be received within the Palace 
itself; but as their Memorandum began with an assertion that 
the Governments of Europe were on an equality with the 
Chinese Emperor, the Prince President of the Foreign Office 
tore it up, and declined all further discussion. A demand for 
the arrest of Chan-han, admitted to be the originator of the 
attacks on Europeans in Hunan, hasalso been evaded, the agents 
of the Viceroy reporting that they were unable to discover his 
abode. The meaning of all this is, that the Chinese Court 
perceives a chance of getting rid of European influence, and 
at the same time recementing its own authority, sadly shaken 
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i a belief that it is unduly submissive to the arrogant in- 
m beyond sea. The result may be most disastrous 
1d a serious popular rising occur; but the Europeans are 
pot d, the force on the coast is not inconsiderable, and India 
based ’ ce. Itwill be far better to wait, if waiting be possible ; 
ps ae cok ‘it must be possible to shut the rivers which convey 
pest to Pekin, and compel the Court to choose once more 
between a popular revolt in the capital and complete protec- 
tion for all foreigners sheltered by the Treaties. Its agents 
can prevent massacre if they please, though they may not be 
able, in view of Chinese feeling, to arrest nationalist leaders, 
who are appealing to the anti-foreign sentiment. The worst 
int in the situation is, that the European Powers are not 
acting together, Russia in particular, holding ostentatiously 
aloof from all combined representations. 


traders fro 


The first great secession has occurred in Brazil, and in a 
yather unlikely quarter. The people of Matto Grosso, the vast 
province which occupies the whole interior towards Bolivia, 
have declared themselves independent, proclaiming their terri- 

tory a Republic, under the title Republica Transatlantica, 
with Colonel Barbozo as head of the Provisional Government. 
The province is so little explored that its very size is 
differently stated in books of geography, though it certainly 
contains more than twice the area of France, and its popula- 
tion is hardly a hundred thousand, chiefly Indians belonging 
to unsubdued tribes. The movement may, however, prove 
serious, as it is headed by the garrison, supported by the 
Portuguese owners of mines and plantations, and can hardly 
be subdued, the Dictator, General Peixoto, having no force to 
spare for a dangerous expedition through interminable forests. 
It is supposed that the new rulers may seek allies and an 
exit towards the sea through the side which touches Bolivia; 
but the real danger of their rebellion arises from the example 
to other provinces, and from the blow inflicted on the traditional 
sense of unity in Brazil. General Peixoto is not popular with 
the whole of the Army, anda revolutionary movement is said to 
be on foot in Rio, amidst which the Monarchists may regain 
the upper hand. There is always the chance of their being 
supported by the Negroes, who form a clear majority of the 
population, and who are quite aware that their freedom was 
due to the exertions of the Emperor in their favour. At 
present the revolutionary party declare only for Marshal da 
Fonseca, but he lies sick unto death, and his name is only a 
rallying cry. 

The French Government is greatly perplexed by its position 
in Dahomey and “ the Soudan,” by which is intended the back 
territory of Senegal. Its agents have been defeated there, 
and the King of Dahomey has been attacking its trading 
settlements with impunity. It is absolutely necessary to act ; 
but the Chamber, it is well understood, will rather retire from 
West Africa than allow the Government to act with vigour, the 
electors being resolute that French conscripts shall not be sent 
to die of disease upon that coast. M. Loubet has therefore pro- 
posed a compromise,—a grant of £120,000 to reinforce 
existing settlements, and perhaps to occupy Whydah, with 
a pledge that no “conquests” shall be undertaken. This 
was voted on Monday by 314 to 177, but not until a 
definite pledge had been exacted that no French troops should 
ve employed, and that all idea of a march to Abomey had 
veen abandoned. This is mere temporising, but the truth 
appears to be, that the Chamber and the permanent officials 
in the Colonial Office are at hopeless variance. The latter 
will not surrender their projects of “extension,” while the 
Deputies will not allow them to be carried out. Almost as 
sharp a difficulty exists in Madagascar, where the Hova 
Premier is defying the Protectorate; but as no lives have 
been sacrificed. the Government succeeds in keeping the 
matter outside the Chamber. As we have argued elsewhere, 
the French must either form a small coloured army or give 
up their attempts to seize African Dependencies. 





Lord Spencer, speaking at Hyde, in Cheshire, on Wednes- 
day, declared so strongly that the Liberal Party are absolutely 
committed to dealing first of all with Home-rule in Ireland, 
that we hardly think he could retain office in a Government 
which should repudiate that obligation. Of course Lord 
Spencer followed Mr. Gladstone in assuming that an Irish 
Legislature would disembarrass the Parliament at West- 
minster of all Irish business, and in indulging the sanguine 





hope that Ulster would very soon quiet down and take its | 


share heartily in the new institutions. We cannot conceive 
any belief less reasonable. We hold that in case of Home- 
rule, Ulster would be found a much harder nut to crack than 
any other element of difficulty in the Irish question, and that 
the complaints from the other provinces of Ireland would be 
so numerous and vehement, that Parliament would be far 
more dangerously overloaded with Irish business than ever 
before,—even during the worst periods of the last ten years. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the President of the Board of 
Trade, made an interesting speech at the annual dinner of the 
Bristol Chamber of Commerce on Wednesday. He said that 
in spite of the impending Dissolution, the members of the 
House of Commons, like “ the little victims ” in Gray’s ode to 
Eton College, played “regardless of their doom,” showing as 
inordinate an appetite for information as ever by the number of 
their questions, and apparently a perfect incredulity as to their 
fate in the vast number of legislative proposals which they bring 
in, and which, in case of an early Dissolution, they can of course 
never even hope to pass. On commercial prospects he was not 
very hopeful. He did not ascribe any very great part of the de- 
pression to the M‘Kinley and other protective tariffs, though 
they had no doubt exerted an influence in slightly diminishing 
our export trade. He inclined to credit the Baring crisis 
with the largest share of the mischief, for it had shaken that 
confidence which is of the very life of commerce; and he 
intimated a doubt whether the shock of failure itself might 
not have been of shorter duration, though it would have been 
sharper while it lasted, than the apprehension produced by 
the measures taken for bolstering-up the endangered house. 
He thought the dwindling export trade was less due to the 
shutting up of markets than to the fear of our merchants 
that if they sent the goods, the goods would not be paid for 
when delivered. But would not a gigantic Baring failure 
have produced that impression even more powerfully ? 


The Anti-Parnellites do not seem to be heartily united even 
among themselves. Mr. Dillon has written a letter declining to 
be chairman of the Board of Directors of the reconstituted Free- 
man unless he is supported on the Board by Mr. Sexton and Mr. 
O’Brien. He expressed his distrust of Mr. Healy, who wanted, 
he thinks, to have the use of his name and influence, without 
really giving him any power to control the conditions on 
which the amalgamation of the Freeman with its Irish rival 
was to be arranged. It is plain that Mr. Dillon absolutely 
distrusts Mr. Healy, and it seems probable that Mr. Healy has 
no confidence in Mr. Dillon, though he wished to have the use 
of his influence on behalf of the amalgamated papers. It 
is a very pretty quarrel; but when we are told by the 
Radical papers that Unionists should console themselves in 
the prospect of Home-rule by considering how little these 
Irishmen love one another, we altogether demur. In the first 
place, we have no wish to see Ireland ruined by falling into 
the hands of a quarrelsome crew of professed patriots. In 
the next place, if anything could make Ireland dangerous to 
England, it would be the sort of quarrels amongst her rulers 
which would tempt some of them to call in foreign influence 
and foreign power to settle their internecine strife. 





The Diet of Lower Austria intends to adopt in future a 
system of poor-relief closely akin to that in use in England. 
The country is divided into districts like our unions, and 
paupers will have a right either to temporary or permanent 
relief, proof of birth in the district being, in the former case, 
dispensed with. The relief given will be in the form either of 
grants for food and rent—that is, outdoor relief—or orders of 
admission into the poorhouses, while both will be regulated 
by elected guardians. We notice this scheme, though it 
applies only to a single province, because we are satisfied 
that the Socialist movement throughout Europe will succeed 
in producing a Poor-Law based on the right of the pauper to 
relief. That will not stifle the movement, which derives its 
force rather from an idea than a need; but it will deprive it 
of much of its acerbity. It is the dread of positive hunger 
which makes the desire for the municipalisation of property 
so fierce. The municipalities, it is imagined, could never 
refuse work, an assumption based upon no eXDEr*s noo, anil 
a priori at variance with it. Householder yin eavy rates 
to pay are willing to refuse not on, work but food. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_~—— 


THE BUDGET. 


A§ an Opposition journal justly observes, it would be as 

absurd to find fault with Mr. Goschen’s Budget as 
it would be to praise it. Having no margin, Mr. Goschen 
rightly contented himself with leaving matters just as they 
were, neither adding to the taxation, nor lightening its 
burdens except in one insignificant detail of the charges 
on patents. But though it would be absurd either to 
denounce or extol Mr. Goschen’s policy, it is by no means 
absurd to find his speech full of interest. There were 
many points on which he threw light ; and several on which 
his statement was really more amusing than statements 
which are occupied in discussing the true financial policy. 
For example, his remark that wines, the luxuries of the rich, 
are the first to betray a falling revenue, and that tobacco, 
the luxury of the poor, will often continue to show an in- 
creasing consumption in the face of a falling revenue, 
ought to satisfy us that at present it is not the poor who 
are the first to feel the pinch of diminishing prosperity. 
The truth certainly is that the profits of capitalists suffer 
long before working men are dismissed, and even before 
their wages are seriously threatened. What with the power 
and activity of the Unions, and the reluctance even of men of 
leisure to contract their households by dismissing the staff 
of servants to which they have been accustomed, or even 
by conditioning for their services on lower terms, it has 
become quite a common experience in England that the first 
sufferers are the distributors who provide the richer classes 
with the least needful articles of their consumption, or what 
they deem the least needful. And of these, wine-merchants 
are always some of the first to suffer. The revenue now 
has no means of gauging the expenditure on books, but 
we believe that booksellers feel the pinch of a diminishing 
prosperity even sooner than wine-merchants. At all 
events, for years after the high-tide mark of prosperity 
is passed, the great producers will go on without con- 
tracting the scale of their manufactures, though not 
without contracting the scale of their private expendi- 
ture. As regards the working classes, however, it is very 
satisfactory to find that beer suffers before the higher 
comforts of the family are touched at all. The diminished 
expenditure on spirits and beer betrays the wish of the 
working man to save even while the expenditure on tea 
und tobacco steadily increases; and Mr. Goschen showed 
that while in fifty years the expenditure per head on tea 
and coffee had almost tripled, the expenditure per head on 
spirits had hardly increased perceptibly at all. It was 
satisfactory, too, to learn that, so far as diminishing pros- 
perity touches business, it begins with destroying speculative 
business, the business of the Stock Exchange, and leaves the 
more substantial business, the business of foreign imports 
and the business of the home contractor, nearly untouched. 
That looks as if the gambling instincts of the commercial 
classes were at least under some restraint, and as if that 
rash and risky spirit which meets loss by risking further 
and greater loss in the wild hope of extinguishing loss in 
gain, were losing ground. 

But the most interesting part of Mr. Goschen’s 
speech was that in which he discussed the Income-tax 
returns under Schedule D, and showed us that the total 
earnings of the great professions of which the separate 
members are not very rich, are larger than the total 
earnings of the great industries of which the separate 
members are usually persons of much wealth and influence. 
The total earnings of medical men are, for instance, 
greater than the total earnings of the cotton lords. And 
the total earnings of the lawyers, again, are greater than 
the total earnings of the coalowners. Still more in- 
teresting is it to learn that the distribution and trans- 
portation of merchandise earns, on the whole, twice as 
much as its manufacture and production ; in other words, 
the persons who take goods to the destination at which 
they are consumed, earn, on the whole, twice as much as 
the persons who produce and prepare them for consumption. 
It will surprise most people to be told that a larger pro- 


’ portion of the physical products of the world goes to those 


who carry them where they are wanted, than goes to those 
who produce and prepare them; but that is what Mr. 
Goschen’s investigations shew us, for of course in the end 
it is a portion of the physial product itself which either 





pays the distributor, or obtains for hi 

in which he is paid. No doubt din py Pilg 
exchanged against each other; the music-master rn 
the children of a distributor, and as a conse ne 
distributor brings him some of his goods ae "ind wy 
gratuitously, but at a cost which the distributor re 
self defrays, by way of compensation; but a 
so far as this exchange of services goes on = pt 
the physical products of the world ‘which art 
divided among producer, labourer, and distributo c 
to compensate them all for their share in the induste er 
the world. Mr. Goschen has brought home to us pr 
has never been equally distinctly brought home bef 
that the industry spent in healing disease, in protectin Tif. 
and property, in so distributing it as to meet best the 
wants of men, in arranging their disputes, in enforcing 
their bargains and contracts, and in instructing, coleiart 
and amusing them, is a great deal more extensive . : 
quantity, and obtains a considerably larger share of the 
physical products yielded by the earth and the ean, 
factory, than even the industry spent on the direct work of 
agriculture, and the direct work of so manipulating these 
products as to fit them for the food and clothing and con 
venience of the consumer. Perhaps nothing helps us ~ 
much to apprehend clearly the intellectual and moral ele. 
ment in civilisation, as the evidence which such statements as 
Mr. Goschen’s give us that the greater part of the materia} 
products of agriculture and manufactures is expended in 
paying for the services which make life worth living, the 
services of the Judges, the Magistrates, the police, the 
lawyers, the artists, the teachers, the engineers, the railway 
servants, the Post Office servants, the merchants, the com- 
mercial travellers, the wholesale and retail traders, the shep- 
herds, the soldiers, the sailors, the actors, the writers, the 
thinkers, and the employés in all the departments of State 
none of whom either aid in producing or in manufacturing 
anything material, but all of whom are essential to the 
integrity of that great social organisation which we label 
and forget under the abstract term “civilisation.” How 
little does the farm-labourer, or the miner, or the collier 
or the artisan in a cotton or worsted factory, realise that 
a large proportion of what he produces is destined after 
various exchanges to pay for a hundred thousand ser- 
vices all over the globe,—for feeding policemen in 
the Antipodes, for adorning actresses in London, for 
warming soldiers in barracks, for clothing labourers 
everywhere,—and that only a very small proportion of 
it or its equivalents will eventually be retained by the 
owner for whom he works. There is no purpose for 
which a Budget statement that does not involve great 
questions of policy, is more useful, than enabling us to 
realise in how much need “ producers,” as they are some- 
what misleadingly termed,—for are not teachers and artists, 
and poets equally producers ?—stand of the aid of an 
infinite number of services which are not in that misleading, 
sense “ productive,” but which contribute in a quite in- 
calculable degree to the significance, structure, and charm 
of human life. Consider only Mr. Goschen’s statement 
that even of the total expenditure of the United Kingdom, 
more than a twelfth is devoted to defraying the cost of 
elementary education, and it will be evident at once how 
vast a proportion of the material products of labour is 
absorbed in compensating the labour of intellectual and 
moral agencies ; for when we consider how minute a part 
scholastic agencies are of the whole systematic organisa-. 
tion of human life, and see how much we spend even on 
that fraction of it, we can realise at a glance that producing 
and manufacturing take place in the interests of a far 
greater number of millions who are not employed in either 
producing or manufacturing, than can be counted up 
amongst the agricultural and operative classes who 
are so engaged. To maintain the order, to meet the con- 
venience, and to minister to the instruction and amuse- 
ment of human beings, is, after all, a far more gigantic 
enterprise than to produce its food and clothing, its 
houses and its ships. Whatever may be said of the sim- 
plicity and obviousness of Mr. Goschen’s Budget, there 
can be no doubt that his Budget speech is one of the 
most interesting and instructive which we have heard for 
many years. He has judiciously seized the occasion to 
comment with much ability upon figures and facts 
which are full of interest, but for the elucidation of 
which in a year of financial change there is no time or 
opportunity. 
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ur. BALFOUR ON UNREAL ENTHUSIASM. 


LFOUR showed himself a courageous as 
“ fu as a wise adviser of the people, when he 
d them against those politicians who count it a 
yun ‘ hich they are anxious 
duty to 82 more for measures which they a : 
try than their own state of mind in relation 
* ae would justify. He reminded his audience 
& the Merchant Taylors’ Hall last Saturday, that a 
> t deal of the social legislation of the day is con- 
oss dly purely experimental. It is legislation of which 
po 4 the effect may be good, but of which we are not 
ee all sure that it may not prove to be mischievous. It is 
i ‘lation of which it is impossible for even the shrewdest 
and most sagacious observer to foresee ihe full results. 
The social organisation which it affects is too complex, 
and the influence which these experimental Acts exert is 
too composite, to admit of its consequences being foreseen, 
or even gauged after it has been tried without a very con- 
siderable and carefully registered experience. We know 
by our old Poor-Law legislation how very much mischief 
may come to the very persons whom it is intended to 
benefit, by teaching them to rely on the resources and 
interference of the State. We know, indeed, now that 
there are cases in which such interference is fully justified, 
and produces almost unalloyed good; but we know, too, 
of other cases in which it produces nearly unalloyed evil. 
It is essential where we have to move on such dangerous 
ground, not to move too hastily or with too confident a 
step. Yet, as Mr. Balfour put it, there are those who see 
nothing but half-heartedness and secret ill-will in the 
honest confession of the statesman who recommends 
a valuable legislative experiment to the House of Com- 
mons, that he is uncertain of its result, and that he 
would prefer not to go too far in committing Par- 
liament to a policy which may prove to be in the 
end an experiment in the wrong direction, and of 
which the only good result may be the warning it 
yields not to go farther in that direction. A statesman 
who, like Mr. Chaplin, in dealing with the Small Holdings 
Bill, honestly deprecates anything like an unhesitating 
assumption that the measure is sure to prove in the 
highest sense beneficent, is run down by his Radical 
opponents as if he were riding for a fall, and anxious to 
throw cold water on the legislation which he professes to 
recommend. Yet in reality he is only saying of it exactly 
what every prudent man who knows how questionable 
the policy of tempting men to do what they have 
hitherto shown no overmastering desire to do, really 
thinks. We do not call it throwing cold water on the 
proposal to sink an exploratory shaft into a coal- 
seam, to deprecate any expenditure on it which would 
prove ruinous if the coal-seam ultimately turned out 
to be thin and of poor quality. It is not throwing 
cold water on a measure which proposes to facilitate 
the obtaining and working of small holdings by agricul- 
tural labourers, to deprecate applying to the experi- 
ment a dangerous and far-reaching principle like that of 
compulsion, which would set a considerable class against it, 
and also greatly increase the cost of the experiment, until 
we know how far the trying of, the experiment without 
compulsion is likely to answer, or to fail only from the 
obstinacy of the single class of owners and not from any 
unwillingness on the part of the labourers themselves to 
enter on the adventure. What is really uncertain, the 
true statesman, nay, the honest politician, will admit to be 
uncertain. He will not affect a foreknowledge which he does 
not possess, only that he may not be thought to discourage 
an experiment which he really desires to try, and which he 
really desires to succeed. To affect an enthusiasm which 
he does not feel is neither statesmanlike nor just to those 
in whose interest the experiment is tried. It is the device 
of a political “ promoter,” not of a political philanthropist. 
And Mr. Balfour avowed his conviction that this srurious 
enthusiasm, this haste to persuade the rural voter that a 
very doubtful though desirable experiment is certain to 
make his fortune, comes not of real sympathy with the 
voter, but of the wish to get elected by dangling a great bait 
before the eyes of the constituency. “There are many gentle- 
men,” said Mr. Balfour, “who, if I may judge by their public 
performances, seem to consider that the first duty of any 
one desirous of entering public life, is to be elected a 
Member, and that his second duty is to be re-elected. 
Such a man sits in the House of Commons for no other 


purpose whatever than to ask a certain number of ques- 
tions, tv make a certain number of speeches, and to give a 
certain number of votes, about which he will be able to 
talk to his constituents in a manner which will so tickle 
them, that they will again give him the honour of 
their support.” That is a perfectly true description of a 
certain class of popularity-hunting Members; and Mr. 
Balfour makes a very wise appeal to Members of Parlia- 
ment of all parties, when he entreats them to consider 
carefully and candidly the exceeding difficulty of the new 
social problems with which Parliament is beginning to 
deal, and not to conceal their hesitation, so far as they 
really feel hesitation, as to the various legislative solutions 
proposed. He does not ask any Radical to leave the group 
to which he belongs; he does not ask any Liberal to come 
over to the Conservative Party, or even to vote against his 
own party when the two parties come into collision. But 
he does ask both Radicals and Liberals, no less than Con- 
servatives, not to treat these new social experiments as 
party measures, to look at them in the interests of the 
people for whose benefit they are proposed, and not in the 
interests of any political group, and not to give an artificial 
impulse to measures of the effects of which they are 
honestly doubtful, only because they happen to be recom- 
mended by a politician with whom they are closely allied, 
or because it might happen to increase the immediate 
importance of their own party, if these measures were 
carried. 

That seems to us very wise and patriotic advice, which 
not even the most enthusiastic Radical need resent, though 
we cannot say that we are very sanguine that it will be 
followed. And the reason why we are unable to feel 
sanguine on the subject is not very recondite. There 
never has been more need for such advice than there was 
six years ago, when a new policy was suddenly sprung 
upon the Liberal Party without any kind of preparation. 
That was a time when many Members doubted greatly 
whether the interests of their country were not paramount to 
the exigencies of party, and many actually left their leader, 
and preferred even an alliance with the foe to the party 
loyalty for which habit and associations pleaded. Yet, great 
as was the occasion, unexampled as was the exigency, and 
conspicuous as was the practical evidence, when Mr. Par- 
nell’s party went to pieces, that the new policy had 
failed to bring either peace to Ireland or safety to the 
United Kingdom, it turned out that, of the Liberal 
constituencies who had asserted their independence of 
party, a greater and greater number with each year 
swung back into their old deference for the authority 
of the old leader, and without being morally convinced, 
resumed their old attitude of loyalty towards him and 
the party which he leads. We may fairly say that in 
spite of the steadiness and earnestness of the Liberal 
Unionist leaders, Liberal Unionist constituencies, every- 
where except in Birmingham and its neighbourhood, have 
been steadily returning to their old allegiance, and deserting 
the principles which they at first so sturdily asserted. 
And we can hardly hope that what Liberals did not do on 
a great exigency, when the need of firmness was evident to 
the meanest capacity, they will do on a small exigency 
when the need of firmness is not nearly so obvious and 
urgent. They will think, we fear, experiments in a mild 
kind of socialism much less dangerous and threatening 
than experiments in a mild kind of Federalism and con- 
stitutional disintegration. What patriotism did not prove 
strong enough to stimulate them to do in the greater 
exigency, it will hardly prove strong enough to stimulate 
them to do in the lesser. The London County Council 
elections show that there is much less hesitation in relation 
to the latter crisis than there was in relation to the former. 
It is true that many of the political advocates of the new 
Socialism, or semi-Socialism, do not really put much con- 
fidence in the experimental legislation which they are 
advised to attempt; but they will not weaken their party 
by confessing this want of confidence, when they have 
found it almost impossible to hold fast to the position they 
assumed concerning the break-up of the Union so soon as 
they realised that it really involved the humiliation of 
their party pride and the confounding of their party 
associations. What they had not the resolution to do in 
the green tree, they will not have the resolution to do in 
the dry. Nevertheless, Mr. Balfour’s advice is both 
wise and impartial. It is given not because he could hope 





for any party advantage as the consequence of its being 
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taken, but simply because he sees the vast danger of pre- 
cipitate action in pressing on a sort of legislation, which 
can only be valuable if it is vigilantly watched and modified 
from time to time as experience shows us its shortcomings 
or its mistakes. Party spirit has turned out too strong an 
obsession of the political mind to be exorcised by any kind 
of mere exhortation, however reasonable and eloquent. 


THE FRENCH DESIRE FOR DEPENDENCIES. 


hee inability of the French Government to form an 

efficient Colonial Army is a very difficult problem to 
explain. To all appearance, their persistent policy, their 
internal situation, and the sequence of events all drive 
French statesmen in one direction, and yet in that 
direction they never go. They are, to begin with, always 
longing for tropical Dependencies. They think quick 
fortunes are to be made in such possessions, and they are 
always trying to get bits of the world which they can turn 
into plantations. They have made experiments in America, 
in India, in the Pacific, and in Western Africa; but they 
have failed in all, and in all for the same reason. They 
have never been able, or have never cared, to apply force 
enough to the undertaking, and have almost invariably 
been driven out, either by foreigners or by insurrec- 
tion from below, or have failed to make the small 
territory retained worth the having. We doubt if any 
other great people, once embarked in such work, would 
have given‘up St. Domingo to Negroes, or have suffered 
the English to wrest from them Southern India, or 
have sold Louisiana to the Americans, or have failed in 
the effort to acquire the islands of the South Pacific, or 
have endured the kind of ‘helpless position in which they 
now stand in Madagascar. The steady employment of ten 
thousand men would have prevented any one of these 
losses; but the Government, with all its immense military 
resources, has never ‘been willing to employ them. The 
Bourbons were, as ‘regards tropical conquest, just as 
feeble as the Republic, and the Republic is just as 
unsuccessful as the Bourbons. At the present moment, 
the Government, though it eagerly desires to ‘“ share 
in the partition of Africa,” and maintains claims both 
to Madagascar and Dahomey, is in imminent danger 
of expulsion from both, and at its wits’ end to hit upon a 
compromise which may avoid war, and also the humiliation 
of visible retreat. To govern the Hovas, it is necessary 
first of all to defeat them; and to be even safe from the 
Dahomans, it is necessary to penetrate to Abomey ; but the 
French Government, which assumes to be the first military 
Power in the world, has not got, and apparently can- 
not get, the means of doing either. With immense strain 
and difficulty, it just manages to obtain permission to 
hold its own in Tonquin, a possession never quiet for 
an hour; but it dare not ask for the force to carry 
out its policy either in Madagascar or Dahomey. In 
Madagascar its advice and orders are constantly set 
aside, and nothing follows; and the Dahoman King 
actually invades French settlements, and the Ministry re- 
jects an offensive policy as too troublesome, and asks for 
£120,000 to be spent on defensive measures, with possibly 
an occupation of Whydah, the trading port. These steps 
will neither secure French safety on the coast, nor restore 
French prestige; but M. Loubet only obtained authority 
even for them by pledging himself to the Chamber that only 
black soldiers from Senegal should be employed, a promise 
which it is evident is interpreted not to cover the employ- 
ment even of marines. At least, the 250 marines who had 
been ordered to proceed to Dahomey, were recalled after the 
vessel transporting them had actually gone to sea. There is 
the key-note of the situation. The peasant and artisan voters 
will not endure that their children should be expended in 
such unhealthy and inglorious service. They hardly 
tolerate the drafts for Algeria and Tunis, lamenting over 
their sons when sent to “ Africa” as if they were already 
dead ; and service in Dahomey or Madagascar would be too 
much for their patience. They do not know where the 
places are, but they do know that, if expeditions were 
sent there, half the conscripts would die of disease 
produced by malaria acting on depressed men, and 
that the remainder would return incurable invalids, to 
be burdens on their families instead of their sup- 
porters. They have already punished the strongest 
Frenchman alive, M, Jules Ferry, with ostracism for his 
offence in conquering Tonquin; and they will be much 





more savage with the man who sends 
either to Abomey or Antananarivo. If thei hid ci 
to be sacrificed, they say, let it be in fighting the aa “wd 
for cmap in Europe, not in threading pestifenee 
jungles in order to kill savages, to i : 
~ in profit. . _o glory 
The Government, supported by the offici 

few of the directing duute, chiefly oan aa : il 
not give up the dream of wide Dependencies or ts 
hope of propagating Catholicism, are just strong enou h 
to avoid an open and avowed retreat; but yet th 
do not surrender their policy, and the evident alter . 
tive forced on them by their double position jg 's 
form a Colonial Army able to do the work, yet not lei 
up of conscripts. Every Ministry formed since Gambetta 
planned the seizure of Tunis, has acknowledged the neces 
sity of this course; but nothing is ever done to carry the 
policy into effect. Why? To form a white army of the 
size required—10,000 men—would, it may be admitted, be 
either impossible or extremely difficult. The days of 
mercenaries seem to be nearly over. The Americans, with 
their enormous pay and fine climates, have great difficult in 
supplying their regular regiments ; and the Dutch, though 
they also are liberal, cannot keep up the force employed 
for so many years against Acheen in the most unsuccessfy] 
war ever waged bya European Power, a war, indeed, of which 
some scientific officer ought to relate the history, just as 
a warning against half-hearted campaigns. The French 
would have the greatest difficulty in getting the men or 
keeping then in order, for they would all be desperadoes 
and the total expense would be very large. The Deputies 
would hardly pass the vote, and an annual discussion 
involving its very existence would be fatal to any 
army. But we do not quite understand why a smail 
army, with white men for the light artillery and black 
men for the substance of the army, could not be got 
together. There are plenty of Negroes seeking well-paid 
work ; they make excellent soldiers, brave, frugal, and 
obedient ; and the difficulty of promoting mercenaries to 
commands would not in their case arise. What, then, is 
the obstacle? It can hardly be the money, for votes for 
increasing force are rarely resisted in the Chamber, and 
the voters might be told, with truth, that the Government, 
in forming a coloured army, were giving a guarantee that 
they would neither ask for nor need the services of 
white conscripts. Is it that good officers are unat- 
tainable? It may be so, every competent French officer 
desiring, if he fights, to fight where fighting brings dis- 
tinction; but there must be enough adventurous or 
broken men in France to fill up such a moderate list as 
would be necessary. Or is it, in truth, that the people 
as a body do not care for distant Dependencies at all, and 
would gladly confine all adventure beyond seas to the 
South Coast of the Mediterranean, where every province 
that is acquired seems visibly to extend France. Which- 
ever the reason may ke, successive Governments cor- 
sider and abandon the project, except in the mild 
form of an insufficient enlistment of men for a Senegal 
corps; and the failure is fatal to the dream of securing 
French tropical Dependencies. They cannot be pro- 
tected, or even kept, without the necessary force. The 
French idea of managing such Colonies is not in itself 
perhaps an unwise one, though it involves unnecessary 
and sometimes even irrational interference, the French not 
tolerating as we do a hundred social methods within one 
province ; but whatever the reason, they are bitterly hated, 
especially by Negroes, and no French Dependency, not 
garrisoned by sufficient force, is safe against popular up- 
rising. Their whole system requires to be based on military 
irresistibleness ; and if the people will not give conscripts, 
and the Government cannot raise a black army, French ex- 
tension within the tropics and sub-tropical regions becomes 
more orlessa dream. That is, probably, not much loss either 
to France or to the world. ‘There are colonisers enough 
and to spare, even if France retires from every place except 
Northern Africa ; and France herself, with her stationary 
population, her immense empire south of the Mediter- 
ranean, and her probable reversion of Morocco, has quite 
enough to employ the very little spare energy left her for 
the prosecution of such tasks. The fact of her failure is, 
however, worth noting from time to time, both because it 
throws a strong light on the motives which govern her 
people, and because it relieves an English jealousy which 
shows itself occasionally in inconvenient ways. We shall 
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Jenty of trouble before we have done, in turning our 
yo possessions into semi-civilised Colonies; but we 
A 4 not irritate ourselves by imagining that, outside 
Baypt the rivalry of France is a serious obstacle in our way. 





LORD WANTAGE’S COMMITTEE. 


fP\HE minutes of evidence taken before Lord WwW antage’s 
T Committee are not less important and interesting 
than the Report itself. They show in the clearest possible 
way how well justified were the recommendations made by 
the Committee, and how great is the responsibility in- 
curred by the War Office in not giving effect to the very 
moderate and reasonable scheme for reform in the condi- 
tion of the private soldier suggested in those recommenda- 
tions. Fortunately, the evidence of the officers and soldiers 
examined is anything but dry, and we therefore have no 
little hope that the copious extracts published in all the 
daily papers will have a considerable effect in inducing 
the country to realise the importance of taking up the 
matter. We do not see why a strong committee of 
civilians and retired officers—or, if this would be con- 
trary to the Queen’s Regulations, of civilians alone— 
should not be formed for the purpose of instructing the 
ublic on the subject, by means of lectures, meetings, 
and the circulation of pamphlets containing extracts 
from the evidence given before the Committee. That 
there would be many and grave objections to a general 
agitation in favour of improving the conditions of service, 
we quite admit. What we suggest, however, is something 
uite different,—namely, the creation of sufficient interest 
in the public mind to encourage the Government in 
adopting the careful and essentially safe and moderate 
suggestions of a body of experts. The Army Reform Com- 
mittee of our thought would strictly confine itself to 
showing the country that the recommendations of Lord 
Wantage’s Committee should be carried out without delay. 
If the public could once be thoroughly interested in the 
matter, Parliamentary candidates would find it popular to 
declare themselves in favour of, and prepared to vote for, 
the scheme suggested by Lord Wantage’s Committee, and 
a very great and necessary reform might thus be easily 
carried out. 

How to get a larger number of valuable men and a less 
number of worthless ones into the Army, was the question 
to which the various officers examined in effect addressed 
themselves. It is not denied that we get some exceedingly 
good material under the present system, but this is rather 
by accident than anything else. The terms of service 
offered only entitle us in reality to a very inferior article, 
and this inferior article we unfortunately get a good deal 
of. True, we often work it up into something better; but 
the working-up process is long and difficult, and before it 
is completed we are “ stocking ” bad stuff, and yet counting 
it and relying on it as good. Sir Redvers Buller, who in 
his evidence showed a great power of going clean to the 
root of things, expressed the matter very clearly. Asked 
whether he had formed an opinion ‘‘as to what in the 
labour market the pay of the private soldier really amounts 
to”—that is, as to what a private firm would reasonably 
expect to get if it offered similar terms—he replied : “I 
have always considered it a good boy’s wage, and I think 
that facts bear that out ; we get practically an almost un- 
limited supply of hobbledehoys, young men who can earn 
only about 5s. a week, and who are kicked out by 
their parents to support themselves; and they come to 
us to tide over a time when they could not support them- 
selves.” That is, we pay boys’ wages, and get boys. This 
would, of course, be quite satisfactory if we merely wanted 
boys to train into soldiers. Unfortunately, however, we 
want men who can count as soldiers at once, and yet we 
hwe an Army of which the home portion is practically 
composed of persons in their teens. We have got, then, 
to face the fact that we must pay a little more in order to 
get a better supply of that flesh-and-blood in which the 
War Office is so large a dealer. What are the terms we 
ought to offer? That is the question. Sir Redvers Buller 
Says very pertinently that every one would agree that we 
could get all we want, and more than we want, for 5s. a 
day. There must, then, be some point between the 
present pay and 5s. a day which would prove satis- 
factory. To find that point is the problem. Lord 
Wantage’s Committee, in effect, believed they found it in 
a shilling a day and all found, plus an increase in food 





and in the comforts of life. We see no reason to suppose 
that they were out of their reckoning. In wages, as in 
everything else, it is a very small thing which turns the 
balance. In truth, the War Office is bidding against other 
employers, and they have only to go a little above their 
competitors to get the pick of the market. We expect 
that in bidding 7s. a week, and good food, good clothes, 
and decent accommodation gratis, we shall be bidding 
quite enough to get us a supply of good human material. 

Be that as it may, however, it is a national scandal that we 
should pretend, as we now do, that we are offering men a 
shilling a day and all found, when we are in reality offering 
nothing of the kind. But for the legal technicalities in 
the way, we believe that every private in the British Army 
would have a right of action against the War Office for 
breach of contract. The private is engaged under repre- 
sentations which are entirely delusive and at variance with 
the facts. This was clearly stated in the evidence of Private 
George Spratt, one of the four privates examined by the 
Committee. His evidence is worth quoting in detail :— 
“The advantages of the Army,” he said, “as they were 
shown to me, were that I was to receive free rations and Is. 
a day clear pay, my clothing free, and medical attendance 
free. I found things very different altogether; I found 
that I did not get all my rations free, and I did not get a 
clear ls. a day; and I found that the clothing was not 
sufficient for me to soldier in. I also found that I did not 
get any medical attendance free.” ‘“ Directly I enlisted,” 
he went on, ‘I found that everything was different to the 
conditions I had enlisted under. I had it explained to me 
that I was to have all the rations free, and have good 
rations, good sound meals for breakfast, dinner, and tea; but 
when I joined, I found I did not get a good sound breakfast 
or dinner, and that I had a very bad tea, and I did not 
get anything from 4 o’clock in the afternoon until 8 o’clock 
next morning—that is, sixteen hours—when [ had to go 
on guard all night, perhaps such a night as last night.” 
Further, he complained that the ration-food was not fit 
to eat, and that he had often to pay for a new dinner 
out of his own pocket. When asked to suggest a plan 
for improving the soldiers’ condition, he by no means 
made those demands for chicken and champagne with 
which the private soldier is often credited. In effect, 
Private George Spratt asked for what the Committee ulti- 
mately recommended. “Let the men have,” he said, “all 
their rations free, without any stoppages out of the 1s. a day, 
and if those rations were good, and the men got three- 
quarters of a pound of meat, as at present laid down, I 
think that would do. As regards clothing, the issues now 
made to a man are not sufficient, and he has to buy some 
of his clothes out of the 83d. a day; then there are the 
charges for necessaries, which take still more out of the 
8id.a day ; and besides that, a man has to pay for barrack 
damages, and so much towards the library, and 1d. a month 
for hair-cutting, and all that brings his money down still 
lower. If men got full rations free, and 1s. a day clear, 
their principal grievances would be done away with.” 

The evidence given by the Duke of Connaught, who is 
evidently an officer of good sense and intelligence, was not 
a little interesting. He was strongly against the excessive 
sentry-duty of the Guards, which sometimes allowed the 
men only four nights a week in bed, and gave also some 
remarkable evidence as to the exclusion and unfair treat- 
ment of soldiers by the managers of hotels and places of 
public entertainment. Most distinctly licences should 
only be granted to those undertaking to make no dis- 
tinction between citizens dressed in civil or military attire. 
The Licensing Magistrates throughout the country have 
the matter in their hands, and should take it up. Lord 
Wolseley’s evidence was, on the whole, less pessimistic than 
that of the other Generals examined. He was, however, 
very clear as to the necessity for advertising the Army in 
order to obtain recruits. ‘I think,” he said, “we ought 
to spend at least £10,000 or £15,000 a year on advertise- 
ments. I might just give you an instance of the effect of 
advertising the Army. The other day the 4th Dragoon 
Guards came over from Ireland and landed at Holyhead, 
where there had not been a horse-soldier seen for a very 
long time, and the next morning, after the second squadron 
landed, they got twenty-five recruits. I think with a 
voluntary Army it is impossible to attach too much im- 
portance to making the Army a popular institution to 
which men will willingly come.” Surely this is nothing 
but common-sense. No doubt the bow-and-arrow Generals 
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will dislike the idea. If, however, the obnoxious word 
“advertisement” is dropped, the proposal must recommend 
itself to every one. What possible harm can there be 
in spending a certain sum in making known to the 
public the advantages of the Army as a profession ? 
Expenditure of a considerable sum every year in adver- 
tisement would have a wonderful effect, if judiciously 
applied,.in making the Army popular among the people 
at large. A good series of pictorial Army adver- 
tisements in the penny weeklies would bring in a 
multitude of Metropolitan recruits. In the same way, 
advertisements in the local newspapers announcing the 
advantages of recruiting in the territorial regiment of 
the district, would do an immense deal to bring in 
men. One thing, however, is certain. It is no good to 
advertise falsehoods. Until it is possible to advertise 7s. 
a week and all found, and well found, it is useless to 
move in the matter. The less the publicity given to the 
present false inducements, the better. Their only effect 
is to get the Army regarded as a swindle. Before we 
close our notice of the evidence, we must note a question 
put to the Duke of Cambridge, also directed towards 
the advertising of the Army. The suggestion made in 
the question is distinctly good, and tends towards breaking 
down that barrier between the people and its Army which 
is so much to be regretted. The Duke was asked, in order 
to make the service more popular and: to show the public 
more of the soldier’s inner life, whether he would be in 
favour of bands playing in barracks on Sunday after- 
noons, aud of allowing all respectable people to enter the 
barracks. “ Yes,” was his reply; “ the more you encourage 
that, and show the Army to the public, the better.” With 
this scant amount of notice of the evidence, we must leave 
-one of the most interesting and important official publica- 
tions that has appeared within recent times. 





THE CATHEDRAL OUTRAGES IN FRANCE. 


HE Religious Question in France has the misfortune 

to be turned to more than one purpose for which it 

is very ill adapted. It was used last week to create a 
factitious popularity for the Cabinet, in the odour of which 
it might meet the debate on Colonial policy. Neither 
Monsignor d’Hulst nor the Bishop of Mende meant to 
help the Government over av awkward stile, but between 
them they managed to do it very completely. Monsignor 
d’Hulst had an excellent case, if in France it were ever 
possible for the clergy to have a good case against Repub- 
lican officials. The Lent Sermons have been interrupted 
in several churches, and in at least two cathedrals. The 
preachers have been assailed with fragments of chairs and 
prie-dieus, and the voices of the choristers have been 
overpowered by the notes of the carmagnole. Neither the 
Minister of the Interior nor the Minister of Worship has 
taken avy notice of these proceedings, or rather—to be 
quite accurate—what notice has been taken has been 
addressed to the Clergy—not to the rioters—in the shape 
of a threat to close the churches if the riots are renewed. 
It was quite reasonable, therefore, that Monsignor d’Hulst 
should ask the Government whether they meant to 
take any steps to maintain order in the churches where it 
had been disturbed. The only doubt is, whether he would 
not have been better advised if he had waited a little longer 
before putting the question. In the opinion of some of 
his friends, the Cabinet should have been left to face the 
Dahomey division without the preliminary help afforded 
by an anti-clerical debate. If the disturbances in the 
churches had stood alone, Monsignor d’Hulst’s critics 
~would have had a great deal to say for themselves. But 
‘they did not stand alone; and if Monsignor d’Hulst 
thad remained silent, the fiercest element in the dis- 
cussion—the Pastoral of the Bishop of Mende—would 
still have given the Government the opportunity they 
wanted. It is quite possible, therefore, that the sub- 
ject of the riots was introduced rather by way of a diver- 
sion, and with the view of forcing the Government to take 
up a position in which they would be more open to attack. 
If this was Monsignor d’Hulst’s object, he completely 
failed in achieving it. The Minister of the Interior made, 
it is true, a very lame defence of his inaction in regard to 
the riots, the gist of his remarks being that, if the 
preachers had said nothing to provoke interruption, 
they would not have be2n interrupted; and if the 
debate could have been confined to this question, it 








is possible that the Governmen it hae 
rather lamely out of it. But on bel eM sen come 
Bishop of Mende in reserve, and Monsignor Send _~ 
of the Deputies for the Department, at once “theme — 
forward. The Municipal elections will shortly if : 
Mende, and the Bishop—taking example perhaps byC . 
Scott-Holland and Mr. Price Hughes—has writte ae 
does not seem as yet to have been formally published—s 
pastoral on the duty of the electors. This duty is t ti 
for no candidate who will not pledge himself to y hold the 
interests of religion in the Municipal Council. Euolich ; 
have been so familiar with this kind of exhortation on th = 
of an election, that they may have some difficulty in a ae 
ciating the enormity of the Bishop’s crime. If he enum 
believes that it is a duty to make religion a test-questi 
at every election, what is a Bishop worth if he does ne 
preach this duty to his flock? In an earlier letter— - 
lished last autumn—the Bishop of Mende went fit 
than this, and spoke with great disrespect of the existin 
education law. Here, too, the language recalls much that 
has been heard in this country at the time of a School 
Board contest. The Bishop has but a poor opinion of the 
secular schools established in every Commune. “ Candour 
and innocence no longer beam on the foreheads of the 
scholars, and from the age of ten many not seldom commit 
murder or suicide.” 

It might have been thought that so obvious an 
tion as this would be best left to work its own ye i 
country in which criticism of a law is forbidden can hardl 
be called free, and if no criticism is permitted except ek 
the authors of the law allow to be judicious, we have a 
state of things which is not easily distinguishable from 
prohibition. The Minister of Worship did not take this 
philosophical view of the Bishop’s censures. He made 
perhaps, the most fiercely anti-clerical speech that has been 
made by any man in his position under the Third Republic. 
The Bishop is to be taken in hand at once. The Council 
of State will deal with his writings, the Minister of 
Worship will suppress his salary. He is a public 
functionary, and in speaking of the acts of the Executive 
or the Legislature, he must use the language proper to 
public functionaries. By a patent misapplication of the 
oath taken by Bishops under the Concordat, the Minister 
made it appear that fidelity to the Established Government 
meant approval of all that an Established Government 
might do; and, turning to the question of the riots in 
church, he implied that the protection due to the Clergy in 
the performance of their functions would only be given 
in churches where those functions were limited, 4 
Vexercice normal du culte. When M. de Mun asked 
what this mysterious phrase meant, the Minister pru- 
dently answered that it was not his business to give 
explanations. Henceforward, therefore, we may expect that 
whenever there is a riot in a church, the police, before 
intervening, will have to decide whether the Clergy have 
gone beyond the exercice normal du culte. They will be 
somewhat in the position in which the Irish Nationalists 
would place the Constabulary in the case of an eviction. 
The assistance of the law should only be given when the 
landlord has confined himself to his normal functions,— 
meaning by that the acceptance of rent from a willing 
tenant. So, if the curé has simply said his mass, and 
added a few harmless sentences in praise of virtue, the 
police may protect him. If, on the other hand, he has 
preached a sermon which bears even remotely on the 
subjects which are interesting his hearers outside the 
Church, he must be left to such mercy as the rioters 
choose to extend to him. He has passed the prescribed 
limit of legal toleration, and may esteem himself lucky if 
he does not find his salary suspended, as well as his head 
broken. 

M. Ricard’s speech was received with enthusiasm by the 
Left, and, by 296 votes against 176, directed to be 
placarded all over France. Such political importance as 
it has relates to the evidence it affords of the attitude of 
the new Cabinet towards the Church. The debate of 
Saturday was the first opportunity there has been of 
getting at the truth upon this point. In the discussions 
which preceded the fall of the late Cabinet, M. de 
Freycinet sustained with distinguished success the part of 
Mr. Facing-Both-Ways. His successor was an unknown 
man, and it was only possible to guess whether he would 
imitate M. de Freycinet’s words or M. de Freycinet’s acts. 
There is no longer any room for doubt on this head. M. 
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Ricard’s appointment was plainly a significant one. He 


was not made Minister of Worship for nothing. M. 
Clémenceau himself could not have made a more violent 
attack upon the Church, or one more likely to rekindle 
the flames of religious strife. If there were any doubt 
left when M. Ricard rose as to the real wishes of 
the Cabinet in the matter of conciliation, it was gone 
when he sat down. The whole speech was animated 
py a conscious desire to make himself offensive to the 
Clergy. On any other theory, it would have been ludi- 
erously inappropriate ; on that theory, it is at once seen to 
be in place. No fresh provocation had been given by the 
Church, for the quotation from the Bishop of Mende 
which M. Ricard found so shocking, was six months old, 
and in the riots in the churches, the Clergy were simply 
sufferers. We can hardly be wrong, therefore, in inferring 
that the wish of the Cabinet is to prevent a rapprochement 
which they instinctively feel might be fatal to their 
prospects in political life. 





THE DURATION OF PARLIAMENTS. 


T is very natural that Gladstonians should wish for 
shorter Parliaments, and we shall not accuse them 

of giving their vote on Friday week out of mere impatience 
of office. No doubt they are impatient, angrily im- 
patient, to be done with the Unionists, and fretful under 
the accumulating burden of promises intended only to win 
their seats; but still, they have other motives than simple 
eagerness for the enjoyments of power. The theory of 
representative government which they begin to accept— 
viz., that the people should govern through representatives, 
and should not be governed by them—leads logically to 
short Parliaments, and it has always been an article in 
the modern Radicals’ creed. We cannot object to Glad- 
stonians following out their theories, nor is it a charge 
against them that whenever they are nearly convinced, they 
conciliate Radicals by announcing their quite complete 
conviction. They are quite right in not parleying too long 
when they mean to open the gate. Moreover, if Parliament 
were what it used to be, and what the Prussian Parlia- 
ment is now, a mere law-making body, we should hardly 
think the question worthy of serious contest. Changes in 
positive law are almost always the result of experience 
gained outside, and we do not know that new Members 
would make them any worse than Members trained by 
years of attendance on Parliamentary debates. The 
reasons for reducing a jury to seven are independent of 
Parliamentary experience, nor do we know that much 
listening to Budgets ever developed financial ability or 
knowledge of the incidence of taxation. If Sir Algernon 
West should, while still a new Member, enter the Cabinet as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he will probably make a much 
better one than any of the thirty most experienced sitters in 
the House, Mr. Gladstone alone excepted. It is because Par- 
lianent is so much more than a law-making power that we 
regard the duration of Parliaments as so vital a question. 
The House of Commons, besides passing laws, makes and 
unmakes Ministries, and, moreover, controls their action 
during their term of office. It governs the country, and 
governing the country with its present tremendous respon- 
sibility to its subjects, to mankind, and to history, is a work 
that requires not only experience but time. No policy 
worth the naming can be carried out in a moment, or by 
a cataclysmal stroke. It must be argued out, if delibera- 
tive government is to continue; it must be explained to a 
slow-thinking people, or it will not be popular; and it 
must be followed up, or it will be comparatively infruc- 
tuous. Those conditions cannot be secured unless the 
Executive Government has a chance of continuing for 
a considerable period; and if Parliaments were annual, 
triennial, or even quinquennial, it would not have the 
chance. If there is one thing nearly certair, as was 
fully admitted during the debate by speakers on both 
sides, it is that the small section of the voters, rarely 
5 per cent., who hold the balance of electoral power, sway 
quickly from side to side; that they are always rather 
critics than supporters of those who govern; and that, 
consequently, the chance that a new Parliament will 
mean a new Ministry is at least greater than that it 
will not. Short Parliaments, in fact, imply unstable 
inistries, and unstable Ministries imply one of two 
results. Either the country becomes in Home politics 
capricious, and in Foreign politics isolated, no foreign 





State daring to rely on it; or power passes almost 
entirely to Permanent Under-Secretaries, who are no doubt 
competent to govern, but who are in no sense representa- 
tives of the people. Take the two questions now most 
strongly debated, one in Home and one in Foreign affairs, 
and see how short Parliaments would work. A Ministry 
with a tenure of two years and six months—for that, as 
Mr. Balfour showed, is what triennial Parliaments would 
mean—could not govern Egypt at all, for no Egyptian 
Minister would obey a Resident who might be recalled and 
his policy reversed within that period; and, in particular, 
it could introduce no financial reform, for no investor 
could calculate what his investment might in a few months 
be worth, or could afford to lend money to Egypt except 
at extravagant rates. Or take the question of Home-rule. 
That question involves, as every statesman well knows, not 
only the passing of an Act, but a whole series of vital 
changes in the administration of Ireland, in the methods 
of conducting Parliamentary business in England, and 
even in the financial arrangements both for Great 
Britain and Ireland. How can they be carried out suffi- 
ciently in a short Parliament, or at all by short-lived 
Ministries of totally different ideas? They will demand 
all the strength of a strong Administration, and short-lived 
Administrations are also weak. It may be said that in 
France and America the difficulty is not felt; but in 
France it is the permanent bureaucracy which governs, 
and in America a strong Government enjoys in practice an 
immoveable tenure of eight years. Mr. Balfour put it at 
four, because that is the legal period; but he forgot how 
frequently a popular President, or even a strong one, is 
allowed a second term. Look, again, at all these social 
questions which are so rapidly coming up, and which 
may involve the greates! changes of our time. How 
can they possibly be settled by a series of shifting 
Cabinets, led by different men penetrated with different 
ideas, and apt to feel that these are questions of prin- 
ciple, compromise upon which almost involves degrada- 
tion like compromise upon the moral law? The evil would 
be specially great at the present time, when men are still 
feeling their way towards change, and modify their ideas 
every Session, and in this country, where the eagerness 
for seats is so great that Members in the last year of their 
tenure are not thinking or learning at all, but pass their 
lives, as Mr. Balfour said, in a sort of “senile courtship” 
of the constituencies. There is too much of that at all 
times, but with triennial Parliaments—and that is the real 
object of any change—the Members would be so involved 
in the courtship, that they would lose character altogether, 
and become mere delegates of the people, who, if their 
direct intervention is wanted, could exercise it much better 
through the Referendum. The total result, as we believe, 
would be that there would hardly be a Government at 
all, and that the English people, who love efficiency above 
all things, would either allow the Crown to resume 
much power, or, more probably, would insist upon some 
radical reform in the Constitution,—that is, a fixed limit of 
Ministerial tenure, or the retirement of the Commons by 
thirds at a time, so as to minimise the chance of Executive 
change. 

What, on the other hand, is the object of making so 
vital an alteration? Sir W. Foster says that ninety 
thousand new voters are added every year to the register ; 
and that if a Parliament lasts six years, nearly half a 
million of voters have never had an opportunity of voting 
by whom they will be governed. What does that matter ? 
If the complaint is one of justice, it is groundless, for 
the half-million will survive, and will have just as 
many opportunities of voting as any of their rivals 
have had. To do justice to them in the abstract 
sense—that is, to secure that every elector shall have bis 
chance of voting for or against every Government as soon 
as he is registered—there ought to be a General Election 
every year, and triennial are only less unjust than sep- 
tennial Parliaments. Or, if the plea is one of expediency, 
where is the harm done in leaving a section of the youngest 
and least experienced voters to wait a little before they 
exercise their power? Sir W. Foster might just as well 
complain because every voter whose party is defeated at 
the elections has to wait till Parliament is dissolved before 
he has a new chance of being accurately represented. That 
there is an evil in the House of Commons getting out 
of connection with its constituents, we do not deny; 
but it is 2 much less evil than instability in national 
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policy or in the guidance of home affairs, and it 
is an evil which decreases every day. The pressure 
of opinion upon the House of Commons is growing 
stronger, not weaker, until the danger before us is not that 
the nation and the House will be at variance, but that the 
House, ceasing to be an animated entity with a voice and 
an opinion of its own, will become a mere telephone for 
national decisions, the decisions of a rude majority arrived 
at through momentary impulse, and unfiltered by passing 
through more experienced minds. What with meetings, 
letters, deputations, and evening newspapers, the House 
has grown as sensitive as a barometer, and we should as 
soon expect to see it defy a popular decree as to see the 
mercury in a thermometer fall because the air had grown 
hot. There is no real discord possible between Parliament 
and genuine opinion. What there is, is only a resolve 
that the Ministry entrusted with the representation of 
the nation shall not go out before the hostile opinion of 
that nation is unmistakable. Sir W. Foster insinuates 
that the Unionist Members elected as Gladstonians 
changed their opinions, and still kept their seats; but the 
charge is utterly unfounded. They were all sent back to 
their constituents, and sit now because those constituents 
gave them a mandate to preserve the Union even if 
they retained Conservatives in power. 

Moreover, there is another consideration which was not 
mentioned in the debate, and which men of Sir W. Foster’s 
opinion will do well to ponder over. There is sucha thing 
as the accumulation of energy as well as its conservation. 
The growth of the dislike to a Government, which in recent 
times has made the pendulum swing so violently, is a very 
gradual process, requiring much time, and consecutive 
time too. The men who hold the balance of power in each 
constituency are not all converted in a heap ten days after 
the election, but one by one, through the slow dripping of 
events, disappointments, or, it may be, alterations of in- 
tellectual belief. It is by no means sure that two years 
and six months would suffice to complete the process, or 
that a Ministry would always be turned out at the end of 
a three-years’ term. It is much more probable that it 
would obtain a renewed lease, but with a weakened 
majority, and that the only result of halving the usual 
term would be to halve the efficiency alike of Parliament 
and the Ministry. It is difficult in our days +o do any- 
thing with the minute majorities which sufficed of old, and 
nine years’ government with a majority diminishing from 
a hundred to thirty, and finally disappearing, would hardly 
be, even in Sir W. Foster’s view, an improvement upon the 
present system. Indeed, the result might be worse even than 
this. A Ministry is always at its best just after re-election, 
and a continuance of short Parliaments might end in very 
long Ministries, usually very weak, but spasmodically full 
of “go.” That, we will do them the justice to say, is not 
what Radicals desire, and it is only they who are sincerely 
anxious to cut down the term of Parliamentary life. The 
majority of Members hate the proposal; and as for Mr. 
Gladstone, though he has once or twice denounced the 
Septennial Act in platform speeches, when it came to 
voting he walked quietly out of the House. As he fully 
believes he is coming in, that was a very significant act. 








MR. R. KIPLING ON VILLAGE LIFE IN AMERICA. 
_ the wonderful dullness to which the literary world has 

been reduced, a dullness almost inexplicable even by the 
dearth of news which has now for some months prevailed, a 
letter like Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s to the Times, reporting on 
the things he saw in a Vermont village, is a literary luxury. 
It is given to few to include in a narrative of less than two 
columns, an ineffaceable description of an entire society, yet 
say nothing which would not appear most natural and simple 
in the letter of a travelling acquaintance; but his account 
has a value far beyond that of any purely literary enjoyment 
it may yield. Itisareport by one of the most keen-sighted 
of mankind—a man who has really understood the East as 
well as the West, Asia as well as Europe, Indian soldiers as 
much as London roughs—upon a subject which, to all who 
care about the future of rural humanity, is of surpassing 
interest. No account of the villagers of North America, 
however long-drawn, ever wearies men who care for their 
kind, if only it be truthful, for in every such account 
they catch glimpses of the future which is in store 
for European democracies. The great experiment of demo- 
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cracy rooted in the soil has been tried in New England 
under the most favourable circumstances, such as ma: 
be reproduced elsewhere but can hardly be exceeded, The 
race which has been its subject is the English one 
the most hopeful, upon the whole, that the world hii 
produced; and it has lived under the condition which best 
develops its virtues, the training of a century and a half jn 
Puritan opinions. The people throughout that period have 
been cultivated as well as it is at all probable that modern 
democracy will be; they have been as free and as self-governed 
as it is possible for institutions to make them; and though 
their soil is not kindly, they have enjoyed more opportunity 
of comfort than the mass of the population of Europe, 
who are set so thick upon the ground, can ever hope to 
obtain. There may be many more gracious climates, 
but it is simply impossible for the agricultural popula. 
tion of Europe, as a huge corporation, to be better off, 
more intelligent, or better trained in the manlier virtues than 
the population of New England ; and what is the total result ? 
By the consent of a hundred observers, many of them, like 
Bayard Taylor, possessed of rare powers of sympathy, and 
others, like Miss Wilkins, with microscopic eyes, it is a singu- 
larly disappointing one. The New England freeholder is 
described by all with one consent as a man with some strong 
beliefs and some sterling virtues, full of industry, patience, 
and endurance, thrifty as a Scotchman, self-helpful as any of 
Mr. Smiles’s subjects, and with a deep, unshakeable regard for 
wife and child, and home and all the domesticities. And yet 
withal he is a mean man, full of hardnesses, immersed in sordid 
cares, inquisitive to a positive vice, censorious to a degree, 
narrow beyond conception, and as a rule non-receptive, so far 
as quickness is concerned, and unintelligent. He is, moreover, 
on the whole, unhappy, worn with care to a degree unknown in 
Europe, where his rival is often below care, being too little 
conscious of his position, and—a most curious point, which 
we have never seen explained, but which is never omitted in 
any careful description of him—a victim to those depressing 
forms of ill-health, an incurable dyspepsia being the most 
prominent of them, which on this side of the water we asso- 
ciate with over-refinement in living. His women are better, 
because more intellectual, and gentler in the way of compas- 
sion and sympathy for suffering; but even more inquisitive, 
even more censorious, and overloaded with still heavier cares, 
and with work so unceasing and so heavy that the constitution 
breaks under it, and the happy girl of nineteen is at forty- 
five thin, acidulated, bent, and in all but years an aged 
woman, whose very religion is to her a tribulation, and her 
virtues burdens to be borne because they are acceptable to 
God. That is the universal and most melancholy picture 
penetrating a whole literature; and we regret to find that Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, a new observer who has seen the miseries 
of so many and such various peoples, and retained his own 
cheerfulness through all, confirms the accuracy of the portrait. 
The families of rural Vermont, most New English of all 
States, dwell in little wooden houses, painted white, whence 
they emerge to perform never-ending tasks, and to find their 
sole interest in incessant watching of their neighbours :— 

“ Winter life on a farm does not mean the comparative idleness 
that is so much written of. Each hour seems to have its sixty 
minutes of work; for the cattle are housed, and eat eternally ; 
the colts must be turned out for their drink, and the ice broken 
for them if necessary; then ice must be stored for summer use ; 
and then the real work of hauling logs for firewood begins. New 
England depends for its fuel on the woods. The trees are ‘ blazed’ 
in the autumn just before the fall of the leaf, felled later, cut into 
four-foot lengths, and, as soon as the friendly snow makes sledging 
possible, drawn down to the woodhouse. Afterwards the needs of 
the farm can be attended to, and a farm, like an arch, is never at 
rest.” 


Sometimes in such villages there is a scarcity of men :— 


“The men have gone away—the young men are fighting for 
fortune further West, and the women remain—remain for ever, 
as women must. On the farms, when the children depart, the old 
man and the old woman strive to hold things together without 
help, and the woman’s portion is work and monotony. Sometimes 
she goes mad to an extent which appreciably affects statistics and 
is put down in census reports. More often, let us hope, she only 
dies. In the villages where the necessity for heavy work is not 
so urgent, the women find consolation in the formation of literary 
clubs and circles, and so gather to themselves a great deal of 
wisdom in their own way. That way is not altogether lovely. 
They desire facts, and the knowledge that they are at a certain 
page in a German or Italian book before a certain time, or that 
they have read the proper books in a proper way. At any rate, 
they have something to do that seems as if they were doing some- 
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thas been said that the New England stories are cramped 
qndnarrow. Even @ far-off view of the iron-bound life whence 
they are drawn justifies the author. You can carve a nut in a 
thousand different ways, by reason of the hardness of the shell. 
The “talk of the men is of their farms, purchase, mort- 
gage, and sale, recorded rights, boundary-lines, and the 
road-tax;” and the conversation of both sexes, of their 
neighbours, especially those who are a little better off. 
«With strangers, more particularly if they do not buy 
their groceries ‘in the street,’ which means, and is, the 
town, the town has little to do; but it knows everything, 
and much more also, that goesonamongthem. Their dresses, 
their cattle, their views, the manners of their children, their 
manner towards their servants, and every other conceivable 
thing, is reported, digested, discussed, and rediscussed up and 
down Main Street.” There is no real prosperity for the 
farmers, no sense of ease or repose, only a bare maintenance for 
most, extracted by toil out of the land, and sometimes not even 
that; for Mr. Kipling found on the other side of the Green 
Mountains “ some finished chapters of pitiful stories,—a few 
score abandoned farms, started in a lean land, held fiercely so 
long as there was any one to work them, and then left on the 
hill-sides.” There are no landlords here, it will be remem- 
pered; no taxes, save what the people themselves impose; no 
class-privileges, no inequalities, save those, such as the inequali- 
ties of health and intelligence, which are established by a power 
beyond man’s control. And the life in this Vermont village is 
the life of the twenty million freeholders of America, the last 
product of the freest civilisation, planted on unrented land; for 
the Western village differs only from the Eastern one in this, 
that the land is not so exhausted by perpetual culture, and 
yields a more generous return. There is, too, from other 
climatic conditions, in places better health; but the toil is 
everywhere, the anxiety everywhere, so that it has modified 
the national face, and everywhere, too, is tbat interest in each 
other’s affairs which is the sure mark of the absence of intel- 
lectual distractions. It seems to us, with all its equality and 
independence and citizenship, a sordid, unlovely life; yet it is 
born among a great race out of conditions in most respects 
favourable, which tend, with our modern “ progress,” to re- 
produce themselves all over Europe. Much of it, too, seems 
tous inevitably born. Granted a Teuton people which does 
not drink wine; which has to maintain itself on patches of 
land, and is therefore overworked; which has nothing interest- 
ing around it except its neighbours; and which cannot, from 
racial qualities, free itself either of censorious intolerance or 
of an uneasy sense of responsibility; which has no true 
leisure, no ease, and no indifference; which requires of 
all women all indoor work, and leaves to them exclusively 
the rearing and early training of the race,—and there can be 
but the people whom Mr. Rudyard Kipling in his artistic 
hintings depicts. Are they so much better off than the 
Europeans, with their infinite varieties of condition, their 
long ladders of grades, their habits of easy, and in some 
countries thriftless, carelessnesss of the morrow ? It is doubt- 
ful at least, and yet Americans have reached the level to which 
European toilers look up as to the land of Beulah. 

It will be said that the cure must be sought in more leisure 
and deeper intellectual interests, and wider farms to possess ; 
but whence are these pleasant things to be obtained? The 
artisan may work shorter hours ; but the freeholder, if he uses 
that privilege, will have a shorter crop; and, as Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling puts it, a farm even in winter, like an arch, 
is never at rest; there is always a thrust from one side 
or the other, and if there is no yielding, the structure 
breaks. In no country of the world, not even where the 
soil, as in California, “if you tickle it with a hoe, laughs 
with a harvest,” is there ever leisure for the agriculturist who 
has to live upon its produce. It is work for him every day 
and always, till he dies. No law can alter the laws of 
Nature, or compel the earth unploughed to yield a —rofitable 
crop. As for intellectual interests, they attract but a per- 
centage of mankind, and that per-centage is least among the 
tillers of the ground, whose frames, exhausted with the day’s 
labour, cease in the immense majority of cases to provide 
stimulus for the brain. The experience of Cornell University 
showed clearly that, except among an exceptional few, real 
labour with the hands and real culture are incompatible. 
There will be hundreds of Hugh Millers in all countries; 
but millions, no. Nor will the patches to be cultivated be 
greatly enlarged, for human strength is not to be increased 
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any more than human stature, and a man can only pace over, 
let alone cultivate, a sadly limited number of acres, hardly 
more than sufficient to give him bread. Assistance he must 
not hire, for if he does, there at once reappear the relations of 
master and servant, the strongest forms of inequality. The 
freeholding agriculturist must remain lonely save for family 
help,—a feature, we may add, in rural American life which, as 
regards all men over twenty-five, has struck all acute observers. 
The middle-aged men live alone save for their families, work 
alone, see no society, and meet, in truth, only outside the 
church-door. But there is combination, that most blessed of 
all weapons? Yes, there is combination—that principle so 
gracious, and so fearfully exacting of inequality—in all other 
trades ; but has it never struck you as strange that if com- 
bination could be applied to agriculture,—combination we 
mean among equals,—it never has been; that for four thousand 
years the human race has elected in all countries, places, and 
circumstances, to prefer lonely labour on the soil; that in this 
very America, with its wise people, heirs of all the ages, and 
its unrented soil, each freeholder works an independent unit 
by himself, and has for his first desire rigid avoidance of 
combined action? The means of combination do, it is 
true, exist in one place in perfection; but the Russian 
“Mir” is agriculturally an utter failure, and the peasant 
who is subject to it works for himself and by himself as 
completely as if he were a Vermont farmer or a Suffolk 
holder of an allotment. Human nature is so consti- 
tuted, that the freeholder will hardly combine with others 
even for irrigation or drainage, and whenever combination is 
indispensable, he places himself always, on some pretext or 
another, under some sort of overlord. The peasant-life is the 
life to which all modern changes tend, and what that life is 
we may see in all the literature of New England, which Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling now endorses as accurately descriptive. It 
may be a noble life, for what we know, and certainly it should 
produce manliness; but gladness and leisure, and freedom 
from care, and exemption from interest in gossip, are as 
absent from it as they are from life in the most feudal 
English or Austrian village. Man is, in fact, pursuing an 
ideal against which Nature has pronounced her eternal “ No!” 
He wants to eat without toiling over-hard; and Earth, though 
she smiles on him, has ridicule latent beneath the sweetness 
of her smile. She knows, though he does not, how irresistible 
the orders are. 


MR. MARION CRAWFORD ON VANITY. 


N R. MARION CRAWFORD appears to accept in a 

very different sense from the author of Ecclesiastes, 
the truth of the saying, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 
The preacher meant, we suppose, by “ vanity ” “emptiness,” 
and his saying was a general appreciation of the hollowness 
and emptiness of the world. He gives this, indeed, as a para- 
phrase of his own saying: “ All things are full of weariness ; 
man cannot utter it; the eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor 
the ear filled with hearing. That which has been is that 
which shall be; and that which has been done is that which 
shall be done; and there is no new thing under the sun.” But 
that is not Mr. Marion Crawford’s drift. He speaks of “vanity” 
in his new novel, “ The Three Fates,” in the sense of the specific 
human passion so termed, not in the sense of the emptiness of 
the world in that which satisfies human yearnings. “ Perhaps 
at some future time yet far distant,” he says, “a man will arise 
who shall fathom and explain the great problems presented 
by human vanity. No more interesting study could be found 
wherewith to occupy the greatest mind, and assuredly none in 
the pursuit of which a man would be so constantly confronted 
by new and varied matter for research. One main feature at 
least we know. Vanity is the boundless, cireamambient, and 
all-penetrating ether in which all men’s thoughts and actions 
have being and receive manifestation. All moral and intel- 
lectual life is either full of it and in sympathy with it, 
breathing it as our bodies breathe the air, or is out of balance 
with it in the matter of quantity, and is continually striving 
to restore its own lost equilibrium. It is as impossible to con- 
ceive of anything being done in the world without also 
conceiving the element of vanity as the medium for the 
action, as it is to imagine motion without space, or time 
without motion. To say that any man who succeeds in the 
race for superiority of any sort is without vanity, is downright 
nonsense ; to say that any man can reach success without it 
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would be to state more than any one has yet been able to 
prove ;”—and also, let us add, more than any one is able to 
disprove. Thisis surely a very strange supposition that human 
nature is so absolutely dependent on the stimulus of vanity that 
it can achieve nothing, not even its own blossoming and fruitage, 
without the prick of this universal passion. Does the flower 
or the tree burst into blossom and bear fruit only by virtue 
of some floral or arboreal equivalent for vanity? If not, is 
human nature really so separate and insulated in the great 
whole of Nature, that it can effect nothing by virtue 
of the natural development of its inherent genius and 
qualities, as the shrub flowers and the bird sings P—or 
does, perhaps, Mr. Marion Crawford hold that it is vanity 
which prompts the lark’s rapture, and which urges the stately 
flight of the eagle or the falcon? Otherwise, surely it is a 
marvel that human nature should be in need of an ether so 
widely different from that which serves all the lower 
orders of the vegetable and animal world! Why should the 
mere ardour of instinct and need produce so little in the 
highest creatures without the aid of vanity, since it produces 
so much both of industry and beauty, and we may even say, 
of art, in the ranks of creatures which are vastly man’s 
inferiors ? If we do not explain the wonderful operations of 
the ants, or the strategy of herds of elephants, by the 
universal passion of vanity, we should be very loth to believe 
that the highest instincts of genius are absolutely dependent 
on that rather base element for their motive, method, and 
force. 


And as a matter of experience, it is surely clear that a great 
deal more work of all sorts is done in the world under the 
influence and prompting of natural instinct and affection, 
than is done under the dictation of vanity. “To say that any 
man who succeeds in the race for superiority of any sort is 
without vanity, is downright nonsense,” says Mr. Marion 
Crawford. We can only say that Mr. Marion Crawford’s 
assertion seems to us downright nonsense. Take the competi- 
tion of labourers at the plough, and let us ask if it be “down- 
right nonsense ” to say that the man who works hardest, and 
who carries off the substantial results of his labour, was 
actuated by his love of his wife and children, and not even in 
any degree by his self-love. It is true, probably, that vanity 
usually enters more or less into his motive, though often rather 
lessthan more. But it is surely not nonsense, and it may some- 
times be extremely good sense, to say that vanity did not enter 
into it at all. The battle for superiority may mean, and some- 
times does mean, nothing in the world but eagerness, not for 
victory itself, but for the results of victory, for the additional 


loaf which is thereby earned for another, or the additional | 


comfort which is added to the cottage,—the additional sweet- 
ness given to the life of father or mother, wife or child. It 
seems to us pure nonsense to assert that motives of this kind 
never altogether exclude vanity, though it may be true enough 
that generally they do not exclude it, and that self-love 
works together with disinterested love in stimulating the ener- 
gies of rivalry and competition. And so far from its being 
true that “it is as impossible to conceive any kind of 
human action without vanity as it is to imagine motion 
without space,” we should term such a proposition the most 
monstrous extravagance of human caprice. Take the action of 
a slave who does under the lash what nothing would induce 
him to do without it. Does the fear of the lash use vanity 
as its medium? Cannot we explain its influence on the 
mind without resort to vanity? Take, again, the effort of a 
hungry or thirsty man, who goes through any amount of 
labour to appease his hunger or slake his thirst. Is that an 
action which is inconceivable witbout having recourse to the 
universal medium of vanity to explain it? The trutb is, 
that vanity, though a widespread motive, is by no manner of 
means the universal agent which Mr. Marion Crawford is 
pleased toimagine. Fear, hope, appetites and passions of many 
kinds are often quite free from vanity, though vanity may com- 
bine with them to render them even more urgent. Many of 
the lowest and many of the highest elements of human 
character are separable from, and often quite unalloyed by, 
vanity, and neither the basest cowards nor the noblest 
heroes need be influenced by it at all. 

Probably, however, Mr. Marion Crawford was thinking chiefly 
of the fine arts, when he wrote this absurdly rhetorical descrip- 
tion of the universal prevalence of vanity as a kind of moral 

ether, the vibrations whereof are of the very essence of the soul’s 


energy and light. He was thinking probably of the ela 
of the painter, of the novelist, of the historian, of the ane. 
of the poet, whose energies no doubt are generally more . 
less inspired by a thirst for praise which cannot . ‘a 
without vanity as its source. It is quite true that where re 
manner rather than the matter of an action is the chief ob; : 
to be thought of, where the effort is to do exquisi os 

gat of, w e effort is © exquisitely what jg 
to be done, and where all the attention of the spectators is fixed 
on the beauty and grace of the action, vanity is frequent} 
though even then not always, the leading motive of the artist 
The artist or poet is seldom destitute of a very active vanit 
though vanity is by no means conspicuous in some of the 
greatest poets,—for example, Homer or Shakespeare, whose 
personal cravings never seem to reveal themselves at all. So 
literary vanity, at all events, was “ conspicuous by its absence” 
in Sir Walter Scott, who taught his children to think that it 
was not good for them to read his own poetry, since it was too 
poor to mould the ideal tastes of an unformed character 
But though the highest poets and artists are by no means 
always distinguished for their vanity, it may be admitted, we 
think, that the overruling desire to excel in the form and manner 
of actions, rather than in the substance of them, is usually 
accompanied by a certain predominance of vanity. Even the 
horse which has the finest paces will show by the arching of 
its neck and the air with which it throws out its feet, that itis 
conscious of admiration, and loves the admiration which it 
receives, and the clever dog is even more delighted with its 
own tricks than is his master or mistress. The fine arts are 
no doubt generally pursued under the impulse of vanity, and 
that is what may have misled Mr. Marion Crawford into 
his strange conception of vanity as the “ cireumambient ether” 
without which all human action would beimpossible. But the 
fine arts are not the whole of human life. Who can study the 
absolute absorption of a mathematician in his abstruse calcula- 
tions and regard vanity as the one universal passion of human 
life? Who can enter truly into the heart of the engineer or 
the electrician who sees the solution of some great scientific 
problem before him, and treat vanity as the sole medium of 
human action? Still more, who can read the lives of prophets 
and saints, and regard vanity as the all-embracing atmosphere 
of the human soul? Even Mr. Marion Crawford goes on to say 
that our idea of heaven is of a world in which there is no 
vanity :—and has not a good deal of heaven been actually 
realised upon earth? So far as human life consists in pageant, 
so far, no doubt, one of the chief motives of it is vanity. But 
after all, pageant is but a small part of human life, and vanity 
is but a small part of human motive. 





THE GIRAFFES’ OBITUARY. 

HE winter, like the days of pestilence before the walls of 
Troy, has been fatal both to man and beast. Even the 
carefully tended inmates of the Zoological Society’s Gardens 
have not escaped ; and as the new year opened with the death 
within a week of ‘Sally,’ most human and most intelligent of 
apes, and of her neighbour ‘ Tim,’ the silvery gibbon, who was 
almost as great a favourite of the London public as the 
educated chimpanzee, so the spring has seen the death of the 
two beautiful giraffes, the sole survivors left in the collection. 
The experience which the Society has had in maintaining its 
stock of these interesting creatures has not, however, been 
altogether discouraging. Since the first four specimens were 
brought to England in 1836 by M. Thibaut, no less than 
seventeen fawns have been born in the Gardens, and many of 
these lived to grow up. But the stock gradually diminished, 
until in 1866 two were burnt to death in their stable, and a 

third died of old age, leaving only the pair now lost. 

The time of their death, unfortunately, coincides with the 
complete interruption of the ancient trade in wild animals up 
the Valley of the Nile by the Mahdi’s occupation of the Soudan, 
a trade as old as the days of Solomon, never organised, 
often interrupted for centuries, yet always ready to spring 
up again, and always dependent for its rarest products 
on the free navigation of the river of Egypt. Giraffes— 
which, not excepting the hippopotamus, have most excited 
the imagination of European capitals after the long intervals 
in which they have remained unseen by the nations of the 
West—seem always to have found their way hither from the 
land of the Pharaohs. The first seen in Europe since the 
“tertiary epoch” was obtained from Alexandria by Julius 





Cesar, and exhibited at the Circensian Games to crowds who 
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ee 
from its name, “ camelopard,” to find in it a com- 


Lacedlen of the size of a camel and the ferocity of a panther. 
Pliny, who described it, echoed the public disappointment. 
«Jt was as quiet,” he wrote, “as a sheep.” The trade probably 
reached its maximum after it became the fashion to exhibit 
combats of wild beasts at Rome; yet even then giraffes 
geem to have been scarce in the popular shows, though 
Pompey could exhibit five hundred lions at a time, and 
the Emperor Titus, at the dedication of his new theatre, 
caused the slaughter of five thousand wild beasts. Either 
the number of wild animals in the provinces must 
have been beyond anything since known, or the Roman 
Governors must have used their despotic powers freely to 
oblige their friends. No doubt they did this. Cuzlius, 
Qicero’s gossiping correspondent, says, when writing to him 
in Cilicia:—‘In nearly every letter I have written to you 
about panthers. It is a great shame. Pray send to Pam- 
phylia, where most are said to be taken. You have only to 
give an order, and the thing is done. You know I hate 
trouble, while you like it, and yet you will not do this, which 
jsnotrouble. I have sent men to look after them and bring 
them here.” 

Despots are the best collectors; and from the fall of the 
Roman Empire till the arrival of those placed in the Zoological 
Gardens in 1836, the rare appearances of the giraffe in Europe 
were in each case due to the munificence of Eastern Sultans 
and Pashas. The Prince of Damascus gave one to the 
Emperor Frederick II. in 1215; and the Soldan of Egypt 
presented another to Lorenzo the Magnificent, which be- 
came the pet of Florence, and used to be allowed to 
walk in the streets and take the presents of fruit and 
cakes extended to it from the balconies. From this time 
the giraffe was not seen in Europe until, in 1827, the 
Pasha of Egypt sent four to Constantinople, Venice, Eng- 
and, and France respectively. The giraffe sent to England 
was in bad health, and soon died; but the Parisians went 
wild with excitement over the Pasha’s present. It had spent 
the winter at Marseilles, and throve there on the milk of the 
cows which the Pasha had sent over for its use from Egypt. 
The Prefect of Marseilles had the arms of France embroidered 
on its body-cloth, and it entered Paris escorted by a Darfour 
Negro, Hassan, an Arab, a Marseilles groom, a mulatto inter- 
preter, the Prefect of Marseilles himself, and a professor 
from the “Jardin des Plantes,” while troops kept back the 
crowd. Thousands came every day to see it, and men and 
women wore gloves, gowns, and waistcoats of the colour of 
its spots. But the successful expedition by which, in 1836, 
M. Thibaut procured a stock of giraffes for the Zoological 
Society, owed nothing to the patronage of the Pasha of 
Egypt, beyond permission to enter the Soudan. The cara- 
van left the Nile near Dongola, and thence passed on 
to the desert of Kordofan. There M. Thibaut engaged 
the services of the Arab sword-hunters, whose skill and 
courage were of such service to Sir Samuel Baker in his 
expedition thirty years later to the sources of the Nile tribu- 
taries; and in two days they sighted the giraffes. A female 
with a fawn was first pursued by the Arabs, who killed the 
animal with their swords, and next day tracked and caught 
the fawn in the thorny mimosa scrub. For four days the 
young giraffe was secured by a cord, the end of which was 
held by one of the Arabs; at the end of that time it was per- 
fectly tame, and trotted after the caravan with the female 
camels which had been brought to supply it with milk. The 
Arabs were excellent nurses, and taught the young creature 
to drink milk by putting their fingers into its mouth and so 
inducing it to suck. Four others which M. Thibaut caught 
died in the cold weather in the desert. Bat he replaced three 
of these, and brought four, including that first taken, down 
the Nile to Alexandria, and then by ship to Malta. “ Provi- 
dence alone,” he wrote, “enabled me to surmount these 
difficulties.” From Malta they were brought to London, 
and safely lodged in the Zoological Gardens in the summer of 
1835. The largest was then about 11 ft. high, the height of an 
adult male being 12 ft. at the shoulder and 18 ft. at the head. 
For many years, as we have said, the giraffes throve and multi- 
plied. They readily took to European food, and ate hay and 
fresh grass from the tall racks with which their stables were 
fitted. Onions and sugar were their favourite delicacies, and 
In search of sugar they would follow their keeper, and slip 
their long prehensile tongues into his hands or pockets. But 





they always retained a liking for eating flowers, a reminis- 

cence, perhaps, of the days when their parents feasted on 

mimosa blossoms in the desert,—some time ago, one was seen 
to stretch its neck over the railings, and to delicately nip off 
an artificial rose in a young lady’s hat. They were most 

affectionate creatures, and, as M. Thibaut noticed when in 

charge of them in Upper Egypt, would shed tears if they 

missed their companions or their usual attendants. But the 
development of the lachrymal ducts, which enables the giraffe 
to express its emotions in this very human fashion, is less 
obvious than the wonderful size and beauty of the eyes them- 
selves, which are far larger than those of any other quadruped 

For curiosity, now that we have no living giraffe left in 
England, we would suggest a comparison of the beautifully 
stuffed giraffe-heads in Mr. Rowland Ward’s collection in 
Piccadilly, with the innumerable specimens of other large 
game, such as wapiti, buffaloes, hippopotami, or rhinoceroses, 
which fill the rooms. In all these, the size and character of 
the eye has been carefully reproduced, though no art could 
preserve the lustre and softness of the eye of the giraffe 
in life. While the Mahdi’s power remains unbroken at 
Khartoum, there is little probability that the Soudan traders 
will be able to supply any to occupy the empty house in 
Regent’s Park. Yet the southern range of these beautiful 
creatures, though it has greatly receded, still extends to the 
North Kalahari Desert, and to part of Khama’s country, where 
the “camel-thorn,” as the Boers call the giraffe-acacia, abounds. 
There the great chief carefully preserves the giraffes, and 
allows only his own people, or his own white friends, to kill 
them. The other point at which the giraffe country is still 
accessible to European hunters or naturalists is Somaliland, 
and the “ unknown horn” of Africa. This district is so far 
accessible, that parties of English sportsmen yearly penetrate 
it from Berbera, making Aden their starting-point from British 
territory. But from the point of view of those who would delay 
as long as possible the extermination of the large game of 
Africa, the Dervish empire is not altogether matter for regret- 
No doubt the Arabs will still kill giraffes to make their shields 
from the hides, as they have done for centuries; but for the 
present the Soudan giraffes will be protected from raids like 
that in which those in the Kalahari Desert were destroyed in 
hundreds, because the price of “sjambok whips” had doubled, 
The Mahdi is, in fact, the involuntary protector of the wild 
animals of Central Africa, a fact to which Sir Samuel Baker 
bears unconscious testimony when he laments that, “ owing to 
British interference [!] in Egypt, where the ‘courbatch’ [hip- 
popotamus whip] has been abolished, the hippopotamus will 
remain undisturbed on the great White Nile, monarch of the 
river; upon which fifteen British steamers were flying when 
the Soudan was abandoned by the despotic order of Great 
Britain, and handed back to savagedom and wild beasts.” 





KEEPING A DIARY. 

OT very long ago, the habit of keeping a daily record of 

the events of ordinary life was supposed to be a very 
virtuous one, and likely to be of great service to growing 
youth. Parents and guardians would explain that, like the 
account-book, the diary served to inculcate methodical and 
careful habits: possibly they also imagined, in the fondness 
of their hearts, that it would exercise a restraining influence, 
and that the youth under their care would be persuaded by it 
from doing those things which he would be ashamed to 
record. Unluckily, it was easier for human nature to 
refrain from recording than from performing actions of 
a doubtful character, and the influence of the diary in 
that respect was very negative indeed. An American 
humotrist, Mark Twain, gives in one of his books extracts 
from a diary which he was compelled to keep as a boy, 
After a very short-lived attempt to write that which might be 
pleasing to the eyes of his friends, he contented himself with 
the following concise summary of the day’s doings: “Got up 
—washed—went to bed,” which statement he repeated daily, 
with an occasional omission of the washing. Some children 
there must have been to whom the labour of keeping a diary 
was a pleasure; indeed, while it was in vogue, the practice 
was probably responsible for the making of a great many 
prigs. To-day, happily for those who are young, the keeping 
of a diary is no longer considered an obligatory and necessary 
part of education, and only those keep diaries whose will it is 
to do so. Apparently the people who do go through this trouble 
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are a great deal more numerous than one would have thought. 
One can understand the{diary that is kept with a definite pur- 
pose by travellers and officials; but it is difficult to imagine 
why so many people who lead perfectly dull and uneventful 
lives, should be at such pains to record day after day their 
trivial doings and impressions. One would think that the 
perusal of such records in after-years would be a task before 
which the bravest heart would quail. Now and again it may 
happen that a forgotten date or a name may be remembered 
by reference to a carefully kept diary; but it is rare that 
such a remembrance is of any use or importance. More 
curious still, however, must be the frame of mind of these 
people who not only record their actions of every day, but 
who write down day after day, at considerable length, their 
thoughts and such confidences as they would not make even 
to their dearest friends. They use the diary as a confes- 
sional. It is a disagreeable thing to say, but we doubt 
whether the man or woman ever lived who made an 
honest use of that confessional. No man or woman would 
ever dare to lay bare, not the wickedness—for of that 
they would be much less ashamed—but the hopeless stupidity 
and barrenness of their every-day thoughts. At the best, 
they write what is palpably insincere, and written for some 
other eye than their own; at the worst, their wit gives their 
confessions a spurious air of frankness and truthfulness. 
Their confessions, which they make in private, are really 
meant for the public, and upon every page they pose and 
posture before the eyes of all the world. Even when such a 
diary is started with an honest motive, it generally manages 
to seduce its writer from the path of sincerity, and un- 
consciously leads him to try and deceive himself. The diary, 
published a few years ago, of a young Russian lady, which 
created a great sensation at the time and was hailed by its 
readers as an extraordinary and most interesting revelation 
of the inner workings of a human soul, seemed to us to be a 
very fair type of such confession-books. As a piece of literary 
work, it was admirable: comme document humain, it was 
worthless. 


We have wandered far away from the gentleman whose 
recent misfortunes—owing in some degree to the fact of his 
having kept a diary—have suggested the subject of this 
article. He was a “ gentleman’s gentleman,” and he appeared 
in the police-court last Monday to answer the charge of having 
made away with his master’s property. His master, wlio had 
been absent for some time, leaving his rooms and effects in 
the care of the valet, found on his return that a considerable 
quantity of his personal property was missing. Taxed with the 
theft, the valet fled, but left a diary behind him. It was this 
artless document which, read out in Court, chiefly served to 
convict him. Init he had recorded with infinite gusto the 
pleasures of his life as a gentleman. Never since the days of 
Gil Blas, was there such a valet. In his master’s clothes, with 
his master’s money in his pockets, he lived the life of a young 
man about town; only, as he was pressed for time by the 
prospect of his master’s return, there can be few fast young 
men who would have kept pace with him. During the brief 
interval of his splendour, more than a dozen young women 
seem to have lost their hearts to him, and the diary abounds 
with the endearing forms of their Christian names. If he took 
“ Flossie” to the theatre one evening, he took “ Tottie ” the 
next, and his floral offerings—which seeemed to form a 
considerable item of his expenditure—were most evenly 
distributed. Almost with a feeling of satisfaction, we 
learn from the diary that he really enjoyed himself while 
the good time lasted, and that neither fear for the 
future nor remorse interfered with his full content. “A 
very pleasant day,” he wrote, “a most happy time,” after 
spending the day at Richmond, and drinking champagne till 
3 o’clock in the morning. Now, why did this man keep a diary ? 
Evidently in his case it was not intended for public perusal, 
and must have been kept simply for his own personal satis- 
faction. But how could it have contributed to his satisfaction ? 
Perhaps he looked forward to reading at some future time 
when he should have returned to his menial duties and his 
condition of bondage, the record of his short career as a man 
of wealth and fashion. Without some written record, he 
feared that he might some day doubt that the happy time 
had ever been. Perhaps, and the supposition is rather a 
melancholy one, he needed some daily assurance that he was 
really enjoying the wages of his iniquity. His pleasure 








seemed more real and actual when he soberly set it down j 
black-and-white, in the same way as, after the manner a 
careful valet, he was once wont to make a memorandum of his 
master’s commissions. In any case, we may take it that his 
diary was a genuine one, and that it recorded truly his actions 
and feelings; and that is more than can be said for man: 
diaries of far greater pretensions, that are published after rr 
deaths of their distinguished authors, 

It is curious that an evil-doer should care to keep a record 
of his ill deeds; but this valet’s case is by no means a golj 
one. More than once it has been discovered that the worst of 
criminals have kept a careful and exact record of their crimes, 
noting them down as mere every-day occurrences, without any 
comment to show either remorse or exultation. The satis. 
faction that they received from such a diary must have 
been very great to compensate them for the obvious risk that 
they incurred by keeping it. But the really hardened crimina} 
is perhaps one of the most self-conscious of men; and para. 
doxical though that statement may seem, it has been amply 
proved by experience. No man who does not enjoy more 
than a common share of self-consciousness can bring him. 
self to keep a diary at all; and those few who do keep 
an elaborate record of their sentiments and ideas are, as 
a rule, supremely self-conscious. In either case, whether 
the diary is kept with the idea that it may some day be 
read and admired, or whether it is really the private confes- 
sional of its author who finds in it a vent for what he dare 
not or cannot say openly, it is the outcome of personal vanity, 
And to tell the truth, it is hard to decide which is the more 
empty vanity,—that of the man who consciously writes down 
what he fancies may attract the notice and admiration of his. 
possible readers, or that of the man who really writes for him- 
self alone, and who takes such infinite trouble to deceive him. 
self, and persuade himself that he isa finer fellow than he really 
is. If it were really possible for any man to keep day by day 
an honest and exact record of his feelings and impressions, 
such a record might be of some psychological value. But 
it is not given to many human beings—we should say 
not to any, but for the recollection of Samuel Pepys, 
tailor’s son and immortal diarist—to keep such a diary; he 
cannot quite shut ont from his mind the possibility of other 
readers than himself, and he cannot help playing to that 
invisible gallery. Even when he has taken the greatest pre- 


caution that no eye but his own, either now or in the future, - 


should ever see what he has written, he cannot help writing 
what he will himself take a pride in reading. It is difficult. 
enough to judge of a man’s real mind by the words which he 
speaks; it is almost impossible to judge of it by those which 
he writes down. The more shaping his thoughts receive, 
the more they lose in spontaneity and reality. Of course we 
speak only of those more elaborate records which are pro- 
duced by men of literary tastes and schoolgirls. The common. 
diary, which is kept like an account-book, and records only 
the baldest of facts, is a very different matter, and is kept 
for the most part by people who are only self-conscious to the 
extent of believing that the small-beer that they chronicle is 
worth chronicling because it is their own brew. They are 
naturally methodical, and the method of their lives seems to 
them of the greatest importance. 





A BLACK WITCH. 

HE East and the West alike betray to the experiences of 
daily life, the undying popular faith in Ormuz and 
Ahriman, the rival powers of good and evil. In the deep 
combes of our Devonshire moorlands, where Celtic blood 
flows more thickly than English, the visible terrestrial agent 
of Ormuz is the white witch, a rare and exalted being hard 
to come by, but beneficent in all his ways and doings. 
Abriman, on the contrary, has one or more representatives in 
every parish, male and female, unfortunates marked off from 
the commonplace world by some unusual taciturnity, or some 
misunderstood eccentricity of character, or perbaps by the 
combination of a superior knowlege of herbal lore with a con- 
scious affectation of spiritual powers. School Boards, the 
weekly newspaper, and the voices of the pulpit, proclaim 
habitually in our midst the progress of enlightenment and 
the decay of superstition ; yet there are few of us who believe 
the power of the evil eye less stoutly than our forefathers, 
although perhaps the faith that is in us is more timidly 
displayed. 
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Bven the substantial farmers who weekly frequent the 
ket towns that fringe the moors, and are zealous to pro- 

er the abolition of the Church and of their landlords as 
om. step towards the realities of the Millennium, hold this 
* iat in common with their immediate dependants. It is, 
sndeed, & matter of common fame that our parish Guardian, 
Crocker, whose claims to sit on the County Council as the 
representative of our sweetness and light, are generally recog- 
nised, has called in more than once the services of the “ head- 
man,” oF white witch, when he has deemed his cattle to have 
been overlooked. Andif Crocker, who is worth his thousands, 
who pulls all the strings of intrigue in the district, and speaks 
authoritatively on sanitary and educational questions at the 
Board of Guardians, is of such a mind, it is not likely that 
we others are more sceptical or audacious. By common 
consent, therefore, although on what ground of direct 
evidence it is hard to say, our popular verdict has long 
since decided that old Mary Martin and her sickly daughter 
Esther have the evil eye, and are persons to be secretly 
shunned. To announce our fears openly would probably 
serve to awaken the malignity of the power we fear: 
the taboo, therefore, we enforce on a recognised witch is 
gomething only whispered in secrecy among ourselves; yet 
it is none the less universally respected and enforced. 
Mary Martin’s cottage stands with one other by the side of 
a sequestered lane which threads a deep combe, little dis- 
turbed by human footsteps; and so far we deem the site to 
beappropriate. In front, the ground falls gently to a swift 
rivulet, whose waters, still brown from the peaty drainings of 
its moorland sources, hurry noisily over the stony bed with 
cheerful briskness; and there are swelling grass slopes, and 
glimpses of the granite-crowned peaks of rugged Tors beyond 
the further bank. A steep cliff rises immediately behind the 
cottages, clothed to its lofty verge with dense oak coppices, and 
asolemn wood of larch and fir, among whose tree-stems the 
winds ceaselessly sigh and moan. On the table-land high 
overhead, but lost in the tangle of the trees and undergrowth, 
is the handiwork of an ancient but perished race, the earthen 
walls and ditches of some Celtic fortress, whose story and 
designation alike are lost. Its hidden presence none the less 
inspires and awes our untutored minds, and the latent 
influences combine with the solitude of the combe and the 
noises of the wood to deter all but the hardiest pilferers of 
firewood and whortleberries, or callous sportsmen zealous 
to mark an early woodcock. 

If the place of her dwelling is suggestive, the earthly form 
of Mary Martin is striking enough to account in some degree 
for the current belief in her supernatural powers. Of the 
middle height, her attenuated but erect body is thinly clad 
‘summer and winter, with the same poor gown of coarse print, 
and her aged face, burnt and weathered with the sun and 
storms of seventy years, is one pucker of wrinkles and shrunken 
skin. A rustic beauty in harvest days now so long past, there 
is something startling in the brightness and colour of the 
coe!-black eyes that still flash under the shade of the great 
sun-bonnet which usually envelops Mary’s head; while the 
deep, soft notes of her deliberate speech serve further to 
attract and hold attention. Yet, save for this distinction of 
appearance and voice, it would be hard indeed in Mary’s case 
to assign good cause for her neighbours’ ill opinion. A widow 
and miserably poor, Mary’s chief mainstay is the five shillings 
a week which she receives from the parish, eked out by such 
aid as comes to her from the Rector’s alms-fund, or the 
charity of the Squire. Her rent, it is true, costs her little, 
for she pays it when she feels inclined, tendering a few 
shillings in lieu of the full amount; while her firewood 
she, in common with her neighbours, pilfers from the 
adjacent wood. But year in, year out, there falls on 
Mary’s aged shoulders the growing burden of the sole 
¢are and maintenance of Esther, her only daughter, a 
woman already past middle-life, and utterly enfeebled by 
reason of dropsy. Fed by what ravens I know not, these poor 
Women contrive to dwell on the borderland of starvation, by 
no means over-querulous at their lot, and seemingly un- 
conscious of the unspoken taboo which is the Nemesis of their 
desolate lives, 

Hitherto, the presence of a family in the adjacent 
cottage has been somewhat of a cheer to the wretched 
invalid, whose infirmity disallows of her going to and fro with 
her mother, and a source of confidence to Mary herself, whose 


timidity is sensitive of the loneliness of the locality. But in 
an ill-starred moment their neighbour’s wife has fallen 
suddenly sick, and the suspicions of the affrighted husband 
have been aroused, only to be confirmed by the decision 
of the white witch, that Mary Martin has caused the 
evil. It was by the advice of Crocker that the “headman” 
was consulted, and the truth of his response is enforced 
by the concurrence of popular opinion. Mary Martin’s neigh- 
bours have promptly decamped in terror, and removed their 
scanty goods to a cottage at a safe distance from her fateful 
glances. Ignorant of the real cause of offence, the Martins 
are deeply perturbed by this flight of their only associates. 
In rural life, a distance of even half-a-mile counts as leagues, 
and for Esther Martin the breadth of Europe would make no 
greater obstacle to intercourse. By day, the absence of the 
neighbours’ children in the roadway, even though they were 
wont to jeer at the deformity of the younger, and to whisper 
opprobrious epithets at the elder woman, has become an actual 
privation ; and by night, a thousand alarms and terrors dis- 
turb the slumbers of this helpless pair. 

Oblivious of the prejudice she inspires, Mary has besought 
the leave of her landlord to quit her cottage for one in a block 
of houses nearer the village. But pitiful as is her present 
plight, removal would in no way better it. The intrusion of 
Mary’s and Esther’s presence would be sincerely resented by 
their fellows, and the popular dislike, although chastened by 
the fear of the law, would show itself unmistakably in all the 
little details of daily intercourse. So Mary will have to 
dwell on alone with her stricken daughter, until their growing 
infirmities drive one or both of them into the dreaded work- 
house, or, as a happier fate, until death’s friendly messenger 
steals down the hill-side through the shadowy tree-stems, and 
calls them perhaps to a more kindly society, perhaps to a 
more infinite loneliness. Yet, while they still tarry, the 
growing solitude and pathos of their lives will serve only 
to quicken and intensify the dislike and fears which bar 
them by an insurmountable wall from the joy and solace of 
human intercourse and sympathy. For, to the peasant’s 
mind and fancy, the unseen world is very imminent; but it is 
a world not of joy and hope and love, but one full of terror 
and darkness, and the sickness which pursueth in the noon- 
day. And of that terrific creation, in the unpitying eyes of 
our moorland peasants, poor Mary Martin and sickly Esther, 
together with all such as share their imputed powers, are on 
earth the visible and baleful ministers of woe. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SCIENCE AND AUTOMATISM. 
(To Tus EpiTor or THE “ Sprcraror.”’ | 

Sir,—You have recently made some interesting comments on 
Mr. Henry Blanchamp’s article, “Thoughts of a Human 
Automaton,” in the March number of the Fortnightly Review, 
With the automaton theory and determinism I do not wish to 
concern myself in this letter. You have, I think, sufficiently 
answered what Mr. Blanchamp found himself able to say in 
support of them ; but I have noticed that throughout his essay 
he lays down the law pretty freely as to what “Science” 
teaches on a variety of subjects. Now, curiously enough, 
there is in the same number of the Fortnightly a paper carry- 
ing such a weight of scientific authority, that even Mr. 
Blanchamp might hold its opinions worth considering where 
they come into collision with his own. I refer to the article 
on “The Dissipation of Energy,” by Lord Kelvin, the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society. So remarkable a discrepancy 
exists between these two writers in the treatment of the very 
few points on which they touch in common, that I have thought 
it might be of interest to your readers to see the passages 
placed in immediate contrast :— 





Mr. Henry BuancHamp. 

“Ts not the whole history of 
Science one long endeavour to 
prove the external world to be 
a huge automatic machine ?.... 
And are we to believe that while 
the rest of Nature moves in 
accordance with immutable laws 
which Science takes so much 
labour and pride in discovering, 
man alone, a small moving 
aggregate of molecules, rarely 





elevated more than six feet 


Lorp KEtvIN. 

“The influence of animal or 
vegetable life on matter is infi- 
nitely beyond the range of any 
scientific inquiry hitherto en- 
tered on. Its power of directing 
the motions of moving particles, 
in the demonstrated daily 
miracle of our human free-will, 
and in the growth of generation 
after generation of plants from 
a single seed, are infinitely dif- 
ferent from any possible result 
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above the surface of one of the 
smallest planets of one of count- 
less solar systems—are we to 
believe that he alone is not sub- 
jected to the laws that regulate 


of the fortuitous concourse of 
The real pheno- 
mena of life infinitely transcend 
human science.” 


the remainder of the universe? ...... The act of volition is 
often speciously urged in refutation of the Determinist position. 
But the Will which is analysable into the greater pleasure 
attending a particular course of action over its alternatives, is 
itself an inherited want or desire in the direction of that action. 
It follows that each life, no less than the planet on which it exists, 
has its orbit determined for it by Nature.” 


Mr. Henry BLANcCHAMP. 

“ But the very existence of a 
world which never had a be- 
ginning, nor will ever have an 
ending—in which death merely 
constitutes a variation of the 
omnipresent life—renders nu- 
gatory the hypothesis of a 
Creator. For the world itself is 
eternal life.” 


Lorp KEtvInN. 

“The whole store of energy now 
in the sun...... is essentially 
finite; and there is much less of 
it now than there was 300,000 
years ago. Similar considera- 
tions of action on a vastly 
smaller scale are, of course, 
applicable to terrestrial plutonic 
energy, and thoroughly dispose 
of the terrestrial ‘ perpetual 


motion’ by which Lyell and other followers of Hutton, on as 
sound principles as those of the humblest mechanical perpetual- 
motionist, tried to find that the earth can go on for ever as it is, 
illuminated by the sun from infinity of time past to infinity of 
time future, always a habitation for race after race of plants and 
animals, built on the ruins of the habitations of preceding plants 
and animals. The doctrine of the Dissipation of Energy forces 
upon us the conclusion that within a finite period of time the earth 
must have been, and within a finite period of time must again be, 
unfit for the habitation of man as at present constituted, unless 
operations have been and are to be performed which are impossible 
under the laws governing the known operations going on at 
present in the material world.” 


I think these passages are their own best commentary, but 
I would venture to suggest to all who may be troubled by the 
very strange assertions too often given out as the dicta of 
Science, that they should not be received as such without 
careful reference to the highest authorities on the special sub- 
jects under consideration. Whatever may be Mr. Henry Blan- 
champ’s acquirements in other directions, it is very evident 
that he is not qualified to form any conclusions based on a 
knowledge of modern physics.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Emma Marie CaILLArRD. 
Wingfield House, near Trowbridge, Wiltshire. 





WOMEN AND MARRIED LIFE. 
(To tHe EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Among the educated classes, it is not the fact that the 
girls with money marry and the girls without money do not, 
but both alike frequently remain in spinsterhood. One reason 
of this is that parents do not realise that if their daughters 
are to marry, they must make the acquaintance of young men 
while they are still young and attractive. It frequently 
happens that a younger sister scarcely ever meets with an 
eligible young man till she is twenty-eight or so, when, very 
possibly, she is no longer so attractive in his eyes as she was 
at twenty,—or, equally possibly, marriage is no longer so 
attractive a prospect to heras it would have been at an earlier 
age. It is impossible for all educated women in this country 
to marry, and many doubtless are happier unmarried unless 
they find the ideal mate, who is not often to be met with; but 
surely it should be the object of parents to give their girls 
the choice between marriage and single life, which can only be 
done by letting them see young men in ordinary society 
while they are young girls. Where want of means prevents 
this, the result cannot be avoided; but often it is caused less 
by want of means than by parental selfishness. Mothers 
object to be laughed at as matchmakers ; fathers object to be 
disturbed in their home peace; and the girls grow old un- 
sought. Ido not pity them for their spinsterhood, but for 
the fact that they have never had any fair choice offered them 
between spinsterhood and marriage.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A COMFORTABLE SPINSTER. 





RUSTIC NATURALISTS. 


[To THe EprTorR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—It may interest the readers of your interesting article 
on “ Rustic Naturalists” (April 2nd), to learn that there is in 
our local museum a splendid collection of moths, gathered in 
a radius of twenty-seven miles of Reading, during a period of 
twenty-seven years, by a working man still residing in the 
town. The attendant in the museum, an old soldier and a 
very intelligent man, is always pleased to show them to people 
studying the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Reading, April 10th. A Primrose DAME. 





a. 
THE EXTRAORDINARY DEAL AT WHIST 


{To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTaToR.” | 
Sir,—Although fully recognising the justice of 
and acknowledging a deal resulting in a complete suit 
trumps in one hand to be, as you point out, only norm = 
extraordinary, I am still inclined to the Opinion that 7 
abnormal extraordinariness lies in the fact that pure chan . 
produced the only result entailing absolute certain i 
without play, a result which, in the nature of the game "y 
held to be so improbable as never even to be hoped Sonnchge 
Sir, &e., E. H. Tarvstoy. 

Royal Thames Yacht Club, 7 Albemarle Street, April 9th, 


your criticisms, 


[Our correspondent forgets that for one hand to hold al} 
the trumps, is by no means unprecedented. Every old 
whist-player must have seen that happen. The deal re 
ported to the Times was much more unusual than that, 
since the other three hands were complete suits as well, 
Ep. Spectator.] ; 





BROWNING’S POETRY. 
[To rue Eprrox or Tue “ Sprcraror.’’] 
Sir,—The books of which you write as commenting upon 
and interpreting Robert Browning’s poems, are no doubt of 
value, but my own experience and observation lead me to 
believe that what the world needs has not yet been supplied, 
What the Browning Society should take in hand is a Delphin: 
edition,—the text fairly printed, with a translation into ordi. 
nary English in the margin, and notes at the bottom of the. 
page. This, and this alone, will satisfy the vast number of 
readers who very greatly admire the portion of the poems 
which they do understand, and much desire to have explained 
to them the portion which they do not.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. 8, 

[We shall entirely endorse our correspondent’s letter, if he 
can induce Browning’s spirit to edit the translation. With 
any other editor the work would be either impossible or 
rubbishy.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





CHINESE ECLECTICISM. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” } 

Srr,—Neither the author of ‘Chinese Characteristics ” 
(reviewed in the Spectator of March 12th), nor your reviewer 
can comprehend how a Chinaman can adopt at once several 
forms of belief. But this indifference as to forms of belief, or 
methods of expressing a sense of the great principle of 
religion, runs through many parts of Asia, and accounts for 
an amount of religious tolerance, or rather, tolerance of forms 
and tenets of religion, which is to us very incomprehensible.. 
Many Orientals who think of these subjects consider religion 
as a grand central principle, and that the various forms of it 
which are adopted are simply manifestations of the principle, 
and they see no reason why they should confine themselves to 
one manifestation, even though there may be a good many 
inconsistencies between one form of religion and tenet, and 
another. They are no doubt influenced, too, by the con- 
sideration that at the Last Day they will be questioned, not so 
much as to what they have believed, but as to what they have 
done.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brindisi, April 9th. Rosert H. Evwior. 

[Last Day? Mr. Elliot is an authority; but will he name 
to us the Asiatic creed, Mahommedanism possibly excepted,. 
which has a notion of a Last Day P—Eb. Spectator. | 





“TRANSLATED.” 
[To tHE Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—As a member of the local Shakespearian Society, which 
has lately been studying A Midsummer Night's Dream, I was 
much interested in Mr. Sloman’s ingenious conjecture as to 
the meaning of the word “translated.” But the following 
considerations are, I fear, conclusive against its adoption. 

(1.) The words, “Bless thee, Bottom! Bless thee! Thou 
art translated,” are put into the mouth of the carpenter, 
Quince. Nor should we expect the weaver, Bottom, to be 
any more conversant with the special language, if such it be, 
of the shoemaker’s handicraft. His name, too, is, according 
to the commentators (see Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii., 2, 53), 
“the housewife’s term for a ball of thread wound upon 4 
central body.” 
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(2.) In the following scene, Puck tells Oberon that he “left 
sweet Pyramus translated there;” and, I submit, there is no 
reason to suppose that Puck uses the term otherwise than in 
accordance with the general usage of Shakespeare’s day. 

(3.) One signification of the word according to that usage, 
which is sufficiently appropriate to the startling change in 
Bottom’s appearance, is clearly shown to us by Shakespeare 
himself, where Hamlet (iii. 1., 113, &c.) says: “ The power of 
beauty will sooner transform honesty from what it is to a 
bawd, than the force of honesty can translate beauty into his 
likeness.” 

As to other significations of the word at this period, I may 
refer to the Epistle to the Hebrews, xi.,6; and also to The 
Merry Wives of Windsor (i., 3, 51), where Shakespeare uses it 
in the modern sense, with, perhaps, a play upon its other 
meaning, as used by him elsewhere. The history of the word 
is an interesting illustration of the process of specialisation 
in the course of the growth of the language.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Stockton-on-Tees, March 28th. ALFRED E. THISELTON. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SprcTaTorR.” } 
S1r,—Your correspondent, A. Sloman (Spectator, March 26th), 
suggests that Shakespeare may have made a punning use of 
the word “translated,” as applied to Bottom by Quince in 
his surprise. The word, however, was probably not uncommon 
among trades dealing with old garments as well as old boots. 
Halliwell’s Dictionary gives “translator: a cobler,” as a local 
word. Ina tailor’s bill (Mawlt by name) for materials and 
clothes supplied and made for the Duke of Norfolk, dated 
1527, are several items in which the word appears to mean 
remaking. “Item, for translatyng of a gowne of black 
veluet for Master Barkeley ;” “for translatyng and makyng 
of a new partelet of a gowne of tawny veluet.” In the 
next two instances, however, it may mean not only reshaping, 
but perhaps turning the material,—“Item, for translatyng 
and new makyng of a gown of crymsyn veluet apon veluet ;” 
“for translatyng and cutting short of a gown of black veluet 
for Mr. barkeley.” Mawlt’s curious bill came “out of Fram- 
lingham Castle,” and is now among the L’Estrange accounts 
in the British Museum (Add. MS. 27,449). This contemporary 
use of the word would seem to contradict the idea of any pun, 
no less than Shakespeare’s own thought in making Puck him- 
self, describing the transformation, say to Oberon :— 
“T led them on in this distracted fear, 


And left sweet Pyramus translated there.” 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act iii., Se. 2. 


The word meant “transformed,” shaped anew, or remade, 
or, as our American friends would say of an old dress turned 
and freshly made up, “ made over.”—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Highgate, April 5th. Lucy TOULMIN SMITH. 


(To Tue Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” |] 

Sir,—In the course of a four years’ residence in the East End, 
Ihad many opportunities of watching the process of “ trans- 
lating” boots and shoes. The cast-off articles of this descrip- 
‘tion, which the “old-clo’ man” purchases in his rounds, find 
their way, often through the hands of the Petticoat Lane 
dealers, to the home of the “translator.” From among his 
parcel this man picks out those which, when repaired, are 
likely to suit his customers, and then mends them with 
the least-worn portions of the others. Thus, he is not 
one who puts new tops to old bottoms. Occasionally he 
may find this his best plan; more often he patches sole or 
upper, or both. 

Why he is called a translator I have never ascertained. 
One may offer humbly two suggestions,—because he “ trans- 
lates ” a portion of one or more old boots to another, or because 
he “ transforms” old boots into new. 

May I, while writing, draw attention to a phrase which has 
been often quoted lately, and which in some instances cer- 
tainly has been misunderstood, the phrase “ going to play,” 
as applied to the miners’ cessation of work? This idiom, 
which in a still broader Yorkshire dialect would be “ bound 
to play,” means to cease from work for any cause whatever. 
A man who had been ill with rheumatism told me last week 
that he had been “playing” eight months. The Yorkshire 
word to signify playing, as generally understood, is “laking.” 
“To lake at foo-itball” is a common expression.—I am, Sir, 


&e., W. ¢. P. 





POETRY. 


NANCY. 
LOVELY eyes, so insincere, 
Changing with each changing fancy, 
As the winds of liking veer 
In the pretty head of Nancy. 





Who would ask a love to last 
In the days when hopes are plenty, 
When the blood flows free and fast 
Through the veins of sweet-and-twenty P 


See her at the County Ball 

Moving through the opening lancers, 
Knowing at her beck and call 

Some two dozen favourite dancers. 


Captain, Squire, or London friend, 
Pieces in the game she’s playing; 

How the tournament will end, 
There is yet no need for saying. 


Let them come and she will see; 
Love is yet postponed to dancing ; 
Time enough to choose will be 
When a valse feels less entrancing. 


Well! I care not, while you may, 
Nancy, take your fill of pleasure ; 
There will surely come a day 
When you seek a nobler treasure. 


Fancy into Love will grow, 
Mirth of heart to Joy more tender, 
Wisdom’s teaching you will know, 
And your toll to Sorrow render. 


Bo Hw. 








ART. 


—_>———_ 
THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 

Tue New English Art Club has every claim, by what it has 
done in its short past, and by the position it has won for itself 
in artistic esteem, to the honour of unsparing criticism. It 
might have been a sin against proportion to dwell upon the 
weaknesses of earlier exhibitions, when it was still necessary 
to champion the strong work against derision; but now that 
the undiscriminating critic enters the gallery with a pre- 
possession in favour of “advanced” work, and praises good 
and bad alike, the bad a shade more warmly than the good, 
it behoves the friends of the Club to deal severely with them. 
The exhibition is a small one, and that is as it should be, 
about a hundred works being hung; but though small, it is 
not select. The presence of many of the paintings throws 
doubt, if not on the competence, then on the courage of 
the selecting jury. To be courageous in excluding the 
work of fellow-members, is no doubt a difficult thing; but 
not to be courageous, is to reduce what professes to be an 
artistic body to the level of corporations like the Academy. 
A man has a success one year; he is elected Academician ; to 
the end of his life he is hung, whether he continues to paint 
well or not; the amazing artist of the Ophelia, to take a 
notable case of fluctuation, becomes the Sir John Millais 
that we know. Every talent, short of the first-rate, is 
liable to fluctuation and eclipse, and in a body that pro- 
fesses to hang only artistic work, this fact should be honestly 
recognised. 

But if the Club is too lenient to its members, it is also at 
times too lenient to the outsider. It is very proper to keep 
an open mind for experiments, but the experimental failure is. 
as much a failure as the ignorant or lazy or affected failure. 
Nor can the two most striking canvases from outside be even 
called experiments. One, the would-be Monet, is the imita- 
tion of an experiment; the other, the open-air portrait-study, 
is the misunderstanding of another. Any one who cares to 
see this kind of painting carried out in a masterly way, may 
do so by paying a visit to the Continental Gallery, where 
Besnard’s astonishing Vision de Femme is on show: there 
the unlikely patches of colour come together at a due dis- 
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tance into an effect of reality; but at no distance does Prince 
Troubetzkoy’s model’s face become flesh, or the patches of her 
dress cease to be patches. 

So much it is right to say by way of general criticism ; but 
regarded as an ordinary exhibition, the Club has more than 
the ordinary proportion of good work. Mr. Brabazon’s 
Venetian sketch alone would make the gallery worth visiting. 
Here is an art that is quite sure where its interest lies, 
and has shed all that was not to the purpose. It 
is as spontaneous and sincere as an exclamation. It 
draws attention to, it seizes with swift notation, just the 
elements of effect in the scene that one would point to saying, 
“How beautiful!” Another work complete and delight- 
ful in its kind, and that a kind very different from the last, 
is Mr. R. A. Bell’s coloured relief, called Harvest. It is 
deliberately invented decoration, instead of waylaid impres- 
sion, but there are the same qualities in the artist of largeness 
and certainty and delicacy. It is a form of decoration end- 
lessly adaptable, and a small panel like this wrought into its 
architecture would do more to make a room beautiful than a 
profusion of mechanical ornament, or of incompatible pictures. 
In one matter the panel is open to criticism; the character of 
the lettering would bear reconsidering. There is a good 
Buxton Knight, there are two good Muhrmans, a charming 
pastel by Mr. Clausen, and sketches by Mr. J. S. Hill, Mr. 
Walter Sickert, and Mr. F. Goodall that ought to be seen. 


The works just dealt with are complete within their scope ; 
work of more ambitious range and more doubtful achieve- 
ment remains to be considered. The two painters who chal- 
lenge discussion most are Mr. Steer and Mr. C. W. Furse. 
Mr. Steer has been for some years the most interesting of oar 
younger painters, and it is for his work that one looks first in 
this gallery. The study on the entrance-wall has familiar 
merits ; it is the full-length portrait that is a fresh experiment. 
This portrait, to be frank, is not nearly so fine as the picture 
of last year, or that exhibited at Humphrey’s Mansions. The 
treatment chosen brings into relief the painter’s insensitive 
side. The scene, the balcony and curtain, savour of Tin- 
toretto, and the colour-intention is not unworthy of that 
name; but the figure itself is wanting in the dignity, the 
elegance, the expressiveness, that so formal a setting and so 
monumental a scale demand; the pose belongs rather to the 
mantua-maker than to the portrait-painter, and it seems 
hardly unfair to suppose that the person was lay-figure to the 
dress in the artist’s mind, rather than the dress expressive of 
the person. All this would be less noticeable if the colour- 
scheme were quite successful. It is not; it is a trifle forced, 
although every artist will find the rendering of the black 
dress a pleasurable study. Mr. Furse’s qualities, as they 
come out in the two full-length portraits that flank the last, 
are almost complementary to those of Mr. Steer. His figures 
have grace and refinement, and he has unusual powers of 
rendering action and expression. These are the special 
qualities of a portrait-painter, and it is very much to his credit 
that he is not satisfied to trade upon them, but works also for 
a pictorial result in arrangement and colour with the keen- 
ness and deliberation so evident in these canvases. As 
arrangements, they are full of charming elements, and it is 
perhaps because the intention of “arrangement” is so 
obviously the painter’s attitude, that the pictures, being so 
good, are not still better. The suspicion of anything imposed 
spoils a portrait, and the painting of the flesh in the picture 
of the lady in grey affects one as an afterthought, a match to 
the dress. Not arrangement of a person, but inspiration from 
a person, is the key-note of the best portraiture ; even in the 
work of a master like Mr. Whistler there is a great gulf 
between his portrait of his mother or that of Carlyle, and his 
portrait of Lady Meux’s dress. 

Mr. Roche’s work is always intelligent, and strong in 
design; he has amused himself in Eleanor with a remi- 
niscence of Italy, and alongside of this hangs a Scotch 
village in dusk; the view is finely chosen and felt. There 
is study and observation in Mr. Bernhard Sickert’s sails 
emerging from a haze, in Mr. Lindner’s moonlight, in Mr. 
Macgregor’s South African street in sunshine, in Mr. J. 
H. Johnston’s effect of sunset; and Mr. Kendall’s study of 
Breton peasants appears to be accomplished drawing of 
the school of Dagnan Bouveret, but is hung too high to be 
properly seen. 


D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 
—— 
MOUNTAINEERING AND NATURAL HISTORY In 
THE ANDES OF SOUTH AMERICA.* 

THE qualifications for a traveller who desires to accomplish 
really useful scientific work in little-explored countries are 
many and various. He is expected to take geographical, 
meteorological, and geological observations of all kinds; to 
make collections in every branch of natural history; and to 
study the habits, customs, superstitions, and dialects of the in. 
habitants. But no man can accomplish everything ; and when 
Mr. Whymper decided on an expedition to Ecuador, he set 
before himself as his principal objects a practical investigation 
of the causes and nature of mountain-sickness, which have been 
much disputed; “the determination of the altitudes and of 
the relative positions of the chief mountains of Ecuador, the 
comparison of boiling-point observations, and of aneroids 
against the mercurial barometer; and collecting in botany 
and zoology at great heights.” Mr. Whymper adds: “I 
concerned myself neither with commerce nor politics, nor 
with the natives and their curious ways;” but nevertheless, 
much incidental information on these subjects will be found 
scattered through his pages. 

The results of such a journey, undertaken by a traveller so 
well fitted for the task as Mr. Whymper, could hardly fail to 
be highly valuable. A trained mountaineer, already inured to 
travel in some of the most desolate and difficult regions of the 
known world, a good draughtsman and photographer, well 
skilled in the use of meteorological instruments, and a most 
diligent collector, he brought to the work a variety of accom- 
plishments rarely united in the person of one man. It had 
been his first intention to have explored the Himalayas; but 
political obstacles compelled him to fall back upon Ecuador, 
as containing the loftiest mountains practically accessible at 
the time. 

After some years spent in plans and preparations, Mr. 
Whymper arrived at Guayaquil in December, 1879, accom- 
panied by two experienced Swiss guides; and as soon as the 
necessary arrangements could be completed, set out for 
Chimborazo, having engaged the services of a resident Eng- 
lishman, Mr. Perring, as interpreter. We cannot attempt to 
follow the details of the various ascents of Chimborazo, and 
other peaks nearly as lofty. Suffice it to say, that on their 
first ascent of Chimborazo, the whole party, with the sole 
exception of Mr. Perring, were suddenly attacked by 
mountain-sickness in camp at an elevation of upwards of 
16,000 ft., and suffered severely for three or four days, 
Afterwards they appear to have become acclimatised, and to 
have experienced nothing worse than lassitude and diminution 
of strength and energy at the highest levels existing in Ecuador 
during the remainder of their stay in the country. Upon their 
recovery, they successfully accomplished the ascent of the 
mountain, but were soon afterwards compelled to return to 
lower ground, in consequence of one of the guides getting his 
feet severely frostbitten. Just before finally quitting the coun- 
try, the party reascended the mountain, and had the satisfaction 
of witnessing an eruption of ashes from the great voleano of 
Cotopaxi, more than sixty miles away, which drifted in the 
direction of Chimborazo, and soon darkened the whole scene, 
and covered everything with impalpable dust. 

The exploration of the mountains of Ecuador is attended 
with the usual dangers and difficulties of mountain travelling 
(including frost-bite, mountain-sickness, and snow-blindness) ; 
and huge glaciers were discovered on all the higher mountains, 
with dangerous crevasses and bergschrunds, as in the Swiss 
Alps. In some places, huge icicles a hundred and fifty feet 
long overhung unfathomable precipices ; and the weather in 
the higher Andes seems to be one long succession of mist, 
rain, snow, hail, and thunder, very rarely permitting more 
than a portion of the vast panorama to be observed at one 
time. But notwithstanding the unusual difficulties and 
dangers of the Andes, the courage and experience of the 
mountaineers appear to have vanquished every summit which 
they attempted, except in one or two instances where the 
peak was crowned with a mushroom-like cap of overhanging 
glacier, which rendered any assault impossible. Several of 
the mountains ascended or observed are hardly to be found in 





* (1.) Travels amongst the Great Andes of the Equator.—(2.) Supplementary 
Appendix.—(3.) How to Use the Aneroid Barometer, By Edward Whymper. 3 vols. 
London; John Murray, 1892, 
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our maps; and careful observations were taken at every 
important station, both with the mercurial and aneroid baro- 
meters.* Many of the statements of earlier explorers, even of 
men like Humboldt and Boussingault, appear to be greatly in 
need of revision,—partly, perhaps, from want of practical 
experience in mountaineering, and partly from defective 
instruments or observations. 

After the ascent of Chimborazo, the highest mountain in 

Ecuador, the altitude of which Mr. Whymper estimates at 
90,545 ft., the account of Cotopaxi, the highest known active 
yolcano in the world (19,613 ft.), where the travellers encamped 
for a night on the very lip of the vast crater, from which great 
jets of steam were bursting forth at frequent intervals, will 
perhaps be found most interesting among the minor ascents. 
One of the numerous illustrations represents Mr. Whymper 
himself peering down into the steam-filled crater. But we 
must pass on now to consider the results of the journey from 
other points of view. Collecting was only attempted systemati- 
cally at high levels to which travellers rarely penetrate, and 
where but little is to be met with, compared with the teeming 
exuberance of animal and vegetable life on lower ground. Of 
the latter, a faint idea may be gathered from the plate oppo- 
site p. 391, whereon are depicted a “ few selections ” from the 
collection formed by the author in his bedroom at Guayaquil, 
many specimens, however, being omitted, partly from sheer 
want of room, and partly from being too large, or too small 
and inconspicuous, to represent. Thirty-five insects, &c., have 
been crowded into the plate, representing bees, wasps, beetles, 
cockroaches, bugs, flies, scorpions, spiders, &c. The largest 
insects (beetles and cockroaches at least two inches long) are 
not the most formidable; but apart from the scorpion, which 
is too small to do much harm, the most objectionable is 
perhaps the great wheel-bug represented near the top left-hand 
corner of the plate, which much resembles the huge black 
bloodsucking bug of Chili, described by Darwin and others, 
and which actually belongs to the same genus. 

On the higher levels, however, though individual species 
were abundant, the actual number represented was very small. 
Mr. Whymper does not appear to have made any attempt to 
collect mammalian birds, nor does he seem to have been provided 
with firearms, for which, indeed, there was but little occasion, 
though now and then a bear, a wild bull, or the track of a puma 
was sighted. Specimens of rocks, &c., were obtained from the 
lofty mountains ascended, and were submitted to Professor 
T.G. Bonney for examination. His reports are published 
partly in notes to the principal volume, and partly in the 
Supplementary Appendix. The plants collected are referred 
to in notes; but the collection of insects obtained, amounting 
to about a thousand species, of which 359 have been positively 
determined, are discussed in the Appendix. Of these 359, 131 
are described as new to science, and many are figured; 14 
being regarded as the types of new genera. As these naturally 
belong to comparatively well-known groups, it is almost certain 
that if the remainder of the collection was worked out, the 
proportion of new species would be found to be very much 
larger. The few species of reptiles, amphibia, fishes, and 
crustacea obtained are likewise discussed in the Supplementary 
Appendix. 

The Appendix, in which the separate articles have been 
written by well-known specialists, commences with a short 
introduction by Mr. H. W. Bates, the late Secretary of the 
Geographical Society, whose recent death is felt as a general 
calamity by all naturalists and travellers. He considered 
that Mr. Whymper’s collections afford no ground for the 
theory that there was a migration of insects along the Andes 
from north to south during the last glacial period, and sug- 
gests various explanations, as the probability of a break in 
the continuity of the chain near the Isthmus of Panama, or 
that the Andes were lower at that time, or that the tropical 
fauna may have extended too high to give the immigrants 
from the north a chance of forcing their way through. Still, 
it might be pointed out that there are some few instances in 
which a species appears to have traversed the chain of the 
Andes from north to south,—as, for example, Pyrameis carye, 
a butterfly allied to our common British Painted Lady, which 
is met with in Western America from California and Chili, 
and which Mr. Whymper obtained in Ecuador at elevations of 
8,500 ft. and 9,800 ft. 


* We have not seen the third part of Mr. Whymper’s work, detailing the 
results of his work with aneroids more fully than in the larger volume, 
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Mr. Whymper likewise formed collections of ancient stone 
implements and pottery, much of the latter, however, being 
destroyed by one of his mules falling over a precipice on the 
way to Quito. Nor did he neglect to photograph some of the 
remarkable characters he encountered on his journey, nor 
even to collect specimens of modern Indian workmanship, 
such as earrings and other ornaments, and hand-made lace of 
elegant patterns. His work gives a more favourable impres- 
sion of the Indians than of that part of the population of 
European or semi-European origin, though it seems to have 
been only on comparatively rare occasions that he met with 
extortion or incivility. But the accommodation for travellers 
was often of the scantiest, that of the tambos usually con- 
sisting only of a room, without a scrap of furniture, but 
swarming with fleas; while little or nothing was attainable in 
the neighbourhood at any price for the food of man or beast. 
It is plain from Mr. Whymper’s observations, that commercial 
dishonesty, political intrigue, and consequent universal dis- 
trust, will long form a barrier to any real progress in this 
country of unlimited natural resources. 


Little is said of the ideas of the inhabitants, except that 
wherever Mr. Whymper went, he was supposed to be in search 
of hidden treasure. He speaks, however, of the reverence felt 
by Indians for the crucifix, and at p. 156 figures a rude wooden 
Indian crucifix, curiously like some of the old wayside crosses 
still to be seen in out-of-the-way country places in Europe. 
The Indian pattern doubtless dates from the time of the 
Spanish conquest. 

It must not be supposed from what we have said that Mr. 
Whymper’s book is severely scientific. There is much of 
interest which our space compels us to leave unnoticed; and 
we have hardly mentioned the numerous excellent illustra- 
tions of scenery, objects of natural history, &e. The author 
writes an easy, amusing style, and his pages are enlivened by 
many anecdotes of the minor incidents of the journey. But 
we prefer to close our notice with an extract from the descrip- 
tion of Cotopaxi by night, to which we have already alluded :— 

“We saw an amphitheatre 2,300 ft. in diameter from north to 
south, and 1,650 ft. across from east to west, with a rugged and 
irregular crest, notched and cracked, surrounded by cliffs, by per- 
pendicular and even overhanging precipices, mixed with steep 
slopes—some bearing snow, and others apparently encrusted with 
sulphur. Cavernous recesses belched forth smoke; the sides of 
cracks and chasms no more than half-way down shone with ruddy 
light ; and so it continued on all sides, right down to the bottom, 
precipice alternating with slope, and the fiery fissures becoming 
more numerous as the bottom was approached. At the bottom, 
probably twelve hundred feet below us, and towards the centre, 
there was a rudely circular spot, about one-tenth of the diameter of 
the crater ; the pipe of the volcano ; its channel of communication 
with lower regions, filled with incandescent if not molten lava, 
glowing and burning; with flames travelling to and fro over its 
surface, and scintillations scattering as from a wood fire; 
lighted by tongues of flickering flame which issued from the 
cracks in the surrounding slopes.” 





CARLYLE’S POSTHUMOUS BOOK.* 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 
As our space limits us, we must pass at once a few of 
Carlyle’s estimates of the great names of Letters, as likely 
to interest most. “He was well educated,” he is reported 
to have said of Dante, in that same primitive way. “He 
was much occupied in public employments in his native town. 
Twice he was engaged in battle; and he was employed in 
fourteen embassies.” Why are we so provokingly re- 
minded of the first cousin to “Lady Jones,” who was 
bland, passionate, and deeply religious, and likewise painted 
in water-colours?” Carlyle cannot have talked like that ; 
it is far more the spirit of Carlyle which contemplates 
Dante’s figure in the sublime relic of antiquity—the man of 
woe and of a serious mind, made doubly and trebly so by 
his way of life, in which Catholicism will survive, “when alk 
records of Catholicism shall have passed away, when the 
Vatican shall have crumbled into dust, and St. Peter’s and 
Strasburg Minster be no more.” Yet even this, if in Carlylian 
spirit, is scarcely in Carlylian style. The literary estimate of 
Dante is certainly his own :—Beautiful and sharp of grace, 
quick and clear of intellect—capable of drawing in a dozen 
words a picture to last for ever—logically of fine understanding 
and remarkable in matters of reason, as in reflections on For- 





* Lectures on the History of Literature; or, the Successive Periods of Euro- 
pean Culture. Delivered in 1838 by Thomas Carlyle. Now first published, 
Edited by B. P. Karkaria, &c, London: T,G, Johnson. 1892, 
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tune, or on the Nature of Sin (taken, however, as a note 
%ells us, directly from St. Thomas Aquinas), original and far- 
seeing and great of heart, and imparting to his verse a “ tune 
which hums itself along,”—Dante is so simple in his nobility as 
never to seem to think that he is doing anything remarkable, 
and so satisfies Carlyle’s canon of genius, and towers over a 
Milton and his artificial angels. A great heart, insight, and 
song are the three hall-marks of the genuine poems at all 
times and places. As the Germans have said of the three 
parts of the Divina Commedia, the first is the architectural and 
plastic part, as of statuary; the second is the pictorial or 
picturesque; the third is the musical, the melting into music 
by song. 

After the Age of Religion—for Dante is treated in these 
Lectures as the embodiment of Catholicism—and when the two 
different inventions of printing and gunpowder had served to 
transform the world, the Age'of Chivalry was to succeed, pro- 
duced in the lecturer’s view by the German spirit united to 
that of the Christian doctrine. And it was the Spanish 
nation, with less breadth but more sustained enthusiasm than 
the Italians, thanks to their tinge of Romance and Oriental 
exaggeration—of less depth and composed force than the 
Germans, but of much power and knowledge—who were to 
develop the system of noble deeds and fine feelings in war 
which was called “ chivalry.” The Cid was its climax. How 
its exaggeration led to Don Quixote and Cervantes, we 
need not repeat here. The most universally read book, 
except the Bible, Carlyle calls the great romance—the 
poetry of comedy, full eminently of the humour which 
so differs from mere laughter—even as Cervantes from 
Voltaire, “the greatest laugher the world ever knew.” In 
no other literary work but Don Quixote did Cervantes much 
succeed—as his life was always poor and struggling—never 
above poverty and dependence, and squalid, when in the end 
he died, on the same day as Shakespeare. Seven years was 
he in slavery in Algiers, and in grievous suffering, but 
cheerful and noble-hearted always. He was but thirty-four 
when the Society of Mercy ransomed him, and he married, 
and settled in Valladolid, of esteem so poor that he was sus- 
pected from his mere appearance of being a bad character. 
And in return for all this, he had but “the power of speaking 
out the spirit that was in him in a way that should rank him 
among the great voices of the world.” Of Calderon, far more 
popular in his day, the lecturer confesses to having read but 
little, and he adds a passing notice of that wonder of fertility, 
Lope de Vega, who could write a whole play in four-and- 
twenty hours, was universally courted and popular, and so 
successful that people would talk of a “Lope day” or a 
“Lope woman ” asa synonym for “fine.” Yet while Cervantes 
never complained of anything, Lope was the man to counsel 
his son against a literary life as full of bitterness and poverty. 
A curious comment on the consolation, on the one hand, of 
the true sense of literary power; and on the consciousness of 
its absence, on the other. 

We will pass over the lecture on “Luther and Erasmus” 
as less relative to the literature of the series, to come to 
Carlyle’s honest Doric estimate of the English as a race of 
practical greatness, who have as yet produced no great 
painter, nor any one who has excelled in the highest arts, 
except Shakespeare, though Bacon and Raleigh and Spenser 
met with their meed of appreciation. But Shakespeare ranks 
with Homer and Aischylus and Dante; and after all, Carlyle 
is not very far wrong if we deny an equal to the demigods. 
Greece alone can even talk of having produced more than one 
such. England and Italy and Germany may be content 
with one. Estimates of Shakespeare are all in one sense the 
same, as in another sense theories of his characters may be 
endless; and one reviewer may agree with Mr. Tree in 
thinking Hamlet all chivalrous, and cite his passages to 
prove it, while another with the same methods can pronounce 
him to be all cynical. The most interesting part of Carlyle’s 
view is his theory of the unconsciousness of Shakespeare, who 
had only one problem to resolve—how to draw audiences to 
the Bankside Theatre, and let Nature and his own mind do 
the rest. Hence it is that the lecturer confesses himself 
unable to find in Shakespeare the “harmony of purpose ” so 
many ask for; and here we own ourselves in full agreement, 
not only about Shakespeare, but about the Lectures before us. 
Very reluctantly, the lecturer tells us, he leaves Shakespeare, 
and plunges into John Knox. Really, the plunge is too 





al: 
violent to follow; nor do we see the reason at all unle 
Carlyle was determined to bring in a Scotchman, and to a 
ment again upon the sincerity of belief which is his second 
text. It is as Milton’s teacher that Knox is the connecting. 
link; and what the lecturer says of Milton we have told. th 
was to Shakespeare as Tasso to Dante, or Virgil to Homer 
whose consciousness must limit his greatness,—ambitious and 
polemical, and without life in his character. His Adam 
and Eve are beautiful and graceful statues without life. His 
sympathies were with things, and not with men. “He has no 
delineations of mind except Satan, of which we may say that 
Satan was his own character, the black side of it. I wish 
however, to be understood not to speak at all in disparagement 
of Milton.” It will be admitted, however, that this is no bad 
imitation of disparagement, never a weak point with Carlyle. 


The lecture on “The Eighteenth Century of Letters in 
England” is one of those sweeping surveys which touch on too 
much to satisfy. French literature is dismissed, to begin with, 
as “one of the shallowest that ever existed,”—which never 
told man anything, or ever had anything to tell, but made its 
way the best of all through its logical precision ; so that it 
extirpated (was such a phrase ever used P) the public mind in 
Germany, and Cervantes dwindled away before it. The 
spirit of England was the greatest while its literature wag 
the least ; and after Arkwright and Watt and Whitefield have 
been alluded to, and Dryden briefly dismissed, Addison and 
Steele and Sterne, Pope and Swift, are disposed of with 
small favour to any except the last. Is it Carlyle or Anstey 
who describes Pope as calling Swift ‘a driveller in a show,” 
when it was Johnson who, as a note reminds us, wrote of him 
as a “driveller anda show”? The mistake is a strange one. 
Johnson, as the most believing spectacle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the man who had a belief and held by it, genuine and 
inspired, the great, shabby, dusty pedagogue, is the hero of 
the lecture, as he was to- poor Scotch Bozzy. The fact is 
characteristic. For literary judgments upon the great literary 
minds of the time one must look not toa Carlyle, but to a 
Thackeray. But with the world for whom Carlyle speaks, 
much as he would have been surprised that it should be said 
so, the odd figure of Johnson will always tower above them all. 
It is odd; it is provoking; but it is so. Here, however, of 
course, Johnson’s name serves the especial purpose of repre- 
senting the bulwark against the scepticism of the day, which 
in these lectures is synonymous with downfall. Hume is 
condemned for it with words of praise; Robertson and Gibbon 
condemned altogether. In the field of history, Hume’s is to 
Carlyle one of the greatest minds, and he contrasts him with 
Dante in that the poet saw in the universe nothing but 
solemn law, the historian nothing but confusion. The 
Goethe of 1775, with the Wertherism which pervaded it, 
was the worst of the gloomy times,—where the unrest, as 
Lewes says, “was the unrest of disease, and its extrava- 
gances were morbid symptoms,” no genuine hope in men’s 
minds; all outward was false. The Seven Years’ War 
Carlyle calls “the most absurd ever undertaken, on no public 
principle. A contest between France and Germany, from 
Frederick the Great wanting to have Silesia, and Louis XV. 
wanting to give Madame de Pompadour some influence in the 
affairs of Europe: and fifty thousand men were shot for that 
purpose.” It reads like the before-quoted view of the siege of 
Troy over again, for so does history repeat itself. It is a good 
bulwark for the theory of Green, that the popular land- 
marks of defeats and victories go for nothing in the making 
of History. Schiller’s Robbers was but the culmination of 
the extravagances of Werther, and seems to have shocked the 
author of the latter at the outcome of his own crusade, while 
Byron was the result of the same spirit at home :—“ Our 
English sentimentalist and prose-man: the strongest of his 
kind in Europe, the wildest, the gloomiest, and, it may be 
hoped, the last.” With Gotz of the Iron Hand, and a genuine 
esteem for his manfulness, Goethe, says the lecturer, began 
life anew, and struck the chord to be taken up again 
by Walter Scott and others. It was a kind of revival 
of Hope and Chivalry, while the French Revolution, so in- 
corporate with Carlyle’s name to us, is in these Lectures 
summarised as “a great outburst of the truth that this world 
was not a mere chimera, but a great reality.” Scepticism was 
ended, and the way laid open to new things, when, by the 
grand universal suicide named the French Revolution, the 
eighteenth century terminated its worthless existence. 
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Goethe, again, and Schiller and Richter, are the texts of 
the closing lecture of the series; and it is provoking to have 
to close with but a vague idea of what it is supposed to imply. 
“Thou, Eternal Providence, wilt cause the day to dawn,” is 
the quotation from Richter with which it terminates. It 
seems to trace a kind of evolution in Goethe’s mind—“in 
some respects like Shakespeare, in his clearance [?], tolerance, 
human depth,”—as if it were parallel to an evolution of the 
world’s thought, growing more serious and silent and devout, 
even producing what Carlyle calls the finest of all chapters on 
Christianity, as the “ Worship of Sorrow.” It compares andcon- 
trasts with him, too, the Schiller of William Tell as against the 
Schiller of The Robbers, and ends with the expression of the 
lecturer’s belief in the attainment for mankind of that “spiritual 
freedom,” compared to which political enfranchisements are 
but names and dreams,—as something promised as possible 
even in this nineteenth century. More than half-a-century 
has passed since these Lectures were given, and we fail to 
detect the exact working of this spiritual freedom, or exactly 
what it means. Carlyle himself, we take it, really did not 
know. His attitude towards Christianity is too entirely 
puzzling. Are we to be enfranchised from it, or through it, or 
with it? As far as we that write can judge, we stand just 
now between two absolutely opposite tides, a distinct revival 
of Roman Catholicism on the one hand, and a steady spread 
of Rationalism on the other. To what do these things tend ? 
Go little does the present outlook appear to us to agree with 
Carlyle’s theory of half-a-century ago, that we are fain to 
wonder if any man of letters, however mighty, has had any 
effect upon progress at all. We are inclined to hold that the 
exception, if one there be, was he “ who never told man any- 
thing,” Voltaire. Did Goethe, after all, do anything much 
but leave his genius for men’s delight behind him ? 





THE WOMEN OF THE FRENCH SALONS.* 
Never was social life so brilliant and fascinating as in the 
French Salons of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Never have women counted for more in the history of a nation. 
Social life was both a science and an art; and those who 
composed it were both actors and spectators in what is the most 
human of sciences and the most artistic of arts. In a very 
charming if rather unhandy volume, by an intelligent and 
sympathetic American lady, we have a vivid picture of this 
fascinating period. If details which would have helped to 
link on one Salon to another are not always given, she at least 
makes her readers feel at home in those she describes. From 
Madame de Rambouillet to Madame Récamier—“ the last 
flower of the Salons”—we have a long line of women all 
attractive, all full of that peculiar social genius we call 
fascinating, and all more or less wielding empire over the 
hearts and fates of men. To what do these Frenchwomen 
owe their wonderful power? Is it to a lost art? Is it that 
circumstances are so changed that nothing could again place 
in the hands of individual women the prestige which could 
command the like social pre-eminence? Or are the women 
of the nineteenth century different in character, aspiration, 
and intellect? Or is it that a democracy, while it raises the 
many, pays for its power to do so by reducing women—the 
flower of aristocracies—to the dead-level of its own inevitable 
commonplace P 

Probably of all qualities which went towards the making of 
social influence in the Salons, that of esprit was the most 
important. It is essentially a French quality. It is im- 
possible even to translate it into English. It is not exactly 
wit, it is not sentiment, it is not intellect; and yet it partakes 
of all three. A witty woman without sentiment would hardly 
acquire the name. Esprit includes insight and sympathy, and 
wit pure and simple need not have either,—below the merest 
surface of existence. Perhaps it is better that intellect 
should not be too strongly marked, and yet it must exist, 
to give humour to sympathy, and brilliancy to sentiment, to 
Save it from the blunders of egotism and vanity. Miss 
Mason has put this well :—* Social talent is distinct, and im- 
plies a happy poise of character and intellect; the delicate 
blending of many gifts, not the supremacy of one...... 
It implies taste and versatility with fine discrimination, and 
the tact to sink one’s own personality as well as to call out the 
best in others.” The italics are ours, for it is this special 
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power which, to our minds, makes real social talent so rare 
and yet so supreme in its influence for good or evil. It is not 
entangled unduly in the concerns of others, and it is not 
absorbed in the concerns of self. It may lack something of 
depth, but it must not lack consideration for the just claims 
ofall. Ifit is not gold of the highest mark, it is at least a 
beautiful and refined metal, and probably produces more 
happiness and avoids more pain than higher qualities which 
lack courtesy and consideration for others. Indeed, our 
modern manners may well take a lesson from this past 
in point of courtesy. If human passions are not extinguished 
under the outward garb of courtesy, they nevertheless be- 
come less cruel and destructive. To walk over our neighbour 
in hobnailed boots adds at least an insult tothe injury. There 
too often survives a love of inflicting pain in those who have 
passed beyond childhood and its wanton cruelties. It is one 
of the real charms of the French Salons that this element of 
brutality is entirely lacking. -It could not have existed in 
them. Society would have risen up and cast out the offender, 
and the knowledge that this unwritten law would be unbroken 
gave that peculiar freedom and brightness to the atmosphere 
which in itself tends to make wit kind and humour harmless, 
for it is often self-defence which introduces the jarring notes 
into social intercourse. Society in the Salons protected itself. 
Its passions were kept in limits, though we are far from 
saying that those limits were always the right ones. But if 
the witty saying of Ninon is not elevated, it is at least kindly. 
“It is not,” she says, “sufficient to be wise; it is necessary 
also to please.” And to keep a Salon at all together, no one 
need be pleased at the cost of inflicting pain on others. 
Surely, when we remember the license and brutality of manners 
in the centuries before, to have helped to eliminate the habit of 
inflicting needless pain may be counted among the merits of 
the French Salons. 

Miss Mason has been very complete in her choice of the 
Salons of each type. In the Hétel Rambouillet we see their 
birth. With Madame Récamier they come to an end. 
Between these two lie all that is most distinctive of the 
various phases of social life of two centuries, and two such 
centuries for social life cannot be found elsewhere. It was, 
no doubt, an unusual combination of circumstances that led to 
such a brilliant result. Society under Henry of Navarre was 
coarse and unreal. The Court ruled in all matters of taste and 
manners, and the school was distinguished chiefly by license. 
The standard of morals was low, and even the language of the 
Court was crude and inelegant, when Catherine de Vivonne, 
afterwards Madame de Rambouillet, was born in 1588. Her 
earliest married years were passed at the Court. At twenty 
she wearied of its heartless scenes of vice and splendonr, and 
she retired, to gather around her others like herself who, while 
enjoying society, could not flourish in such an atmosphere. 
For thirty years Madame de Rambouillet held her Salon, and 
those thirty years saw society transformed, and a new standard 
introduced of morals as well as of taste. The gain was incal- 
culable. Man is social, and it is in society that tastes are 
formed and standards grow. Individual members may fall 
below or rise above their surroundings, but it is the tone 
given in the higher circles that practically influences at least 
those immediately below them. Insensibly the ordinary run 
of people take their tone and standard from those a little 
above themselves, and so right and wrong, half uncon- 
sciously, come to be what is thought right and wrong by 
those whose doings and sayings they envy and imitate. In 
these matters the Hotel de Rambouillet effected much. Asa 
Salon, its manners were pure and its conversation elevating. 
Its hostess was beautiful in mind and manners,—a devoted 
mother, a loyal wife, and a true friend. One of her friends, 
speaking of her, says :—‘‘ She was amiable and gracious, of a 
sound and just mind; it is sbe who has corrected the bad 
customs which prevailed before her. She taught politeness 
to all those of her time who frequented her house. She was 
also a good friend and kind to every one.” 


We have not space here to speak of all that brilliant throng 
who were her companions and intimates. Name after name, 
which has made France so justly celebrated for its social and 
intellectual gifts, pass before our eyes. Here Corneille read 
his dramas, and Balzac discussed his classic ideals, and the 
Grand Condé was an honoured guest. And this striking and 
brilliant assembly was the first of a long line of others which 


_ influenced not only the France of that time, but whose influence 
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may be traced even to this day. Linked on by marriage or 
relationship, the French Salons seem to spring from one 
another in a sort of evolutionary growth. Each is remarkable 
for its own special quality. One is noted for its esprit, another 
for its intellect. No two are alike, and yet each, while 
following its individual ideal, helps to make complete the 
art of gracious living. As an educational means they were 
of immense value. It is difficult, in these days of higher 
education in women, to realise how little the average woman 
then knew of history, politics, or art. Interest in science 
such as we have now, did not then exist. Intellect in women 
showed itself chiefly in letter-writing and occasional memoirs, 
and these were necessarily limited to a very select few who 
could command material and leisure to use it. In the Salons 
of the seventeenth century, a wider range of literary ambi- 
tions sprang up. Maxims and dissertations came into fashion. 
A theme was given, and the members of the Salon vied with 
each other in treating the subject worthily. Noted French 
authors did not think it beneath them to join in the general 
effort. It was conversation on paper, with the advantage that 
it could be brought to the highest perfection of polish. It is, 
no doubt, to our modern ideas, an affected way of exercising 
the intellect, but it was productive of keen wit and brilliant 
style. Written portraits became the rage. “La Grande 
Mademoiselle,” granddaughter of Henry IV., was the inventor 
of this special literary effort. The portraits began by being 
self-drawn, and some at least were fairly impartial. They 
erred, no doubt, on the side of mercy ; but egotism is not un- 
willing to mention minor failings which help to throw up the 
higher lights of a character. Of course such productions 
would be impossible, as well as ridiculous, now. Their outcome 
is the society journal and the American interview, both far 
removed from the elegant, charming epigrams which revealed 
as much the character of the painter as of his or her model. 
But all this graceful, if affected, badinage helped in those days 
to enlarge the knowledge of human nature. It was the 
precursor, more or less, of the modern analytical novel. 
After all, what study is more interesting than human nature, 
whether in self or in others ? 

We wish we were able to dwell in detail on some of 
the Salons individually. As they succeeded one another, 
they naturally became less exclusive, and to a certain 
extent less charming. The democratic spirit could not 
be kept out, and the Salon passed through various stages. 
The happy blending of exclusiveness and toleration had its 
period of growth, perfection, and decay. When the choice of 
members was too exclusive, the range of interest was too 
limited; when all the world came, the special charm of the 
Salon evaporated; and with Madame Récamier and the First 
Empire, they ceased to exist as a power. Whether they could 
ever be revived, is a question. No doubt many of our society 
ladies would be very willing to walk in the footsteps of the 
French grandes dames. One or two Salons have been tried in 
London ; but the English nature does not produce the neces- 
sary combination of character suitable for the purpose. Such 
success as they have had has been chiefly political, but in no 
way have any English gatherings reproduced the really salient 
features of those Salons which made society in France in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century so fascinating and so 
unique. 





STORIES OF THE SAINTS FOR CHILDREN.* 
Ir is curious that stories which were almost the only literature 
of the Middle Ages, should in modern times have been so greatly 
neglected as those of which Mrs. Molesworth’s pretty little book 
gives us a brief and pleasant summary. No doubt it is partly 
due to the large amount of pure legend which has got mixed 
up with the traditions of the saints; but partly also because 
the unconscious sentiment of modern times has not been 
always favourable to the pursuit of holiness for its own sake 
from purely religious motives, though goodness as distin- 
guished from holiness has never lost its attractions. Itis well 
for Mrs. Molesworth to remind us that, after all, goodness is 
not quite identical with holiness, and ceases to be goodness 
of the highest kind if it is divorced from that intenser 
and more religious spirit which constitutes the difference 
between goodness and holiness. And this is just what 
stories like these, carefully separated as they are from purely 
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legendary elements, are adapted to teach. For goodness, wh 

it is not distinctly religious in its aim, is always too ae 
disposed to adapt itself to the ways and customs of rn 
society in which it finds itself, too reluctant to stand ed 
and cross the purposes of those who represent the temper iS 
the time rather than the temper of the divine mind, Men 
like St. Ambrose of Milan or St. Hugh of Lincoln, women 
like St. Vivia Perpetua or St. Agatha, could hardly have 
existed at all without a conviction that the ultimate object 
and ideal of all human goodness is harmony with the divine 
character, and not with any type of human character. 
however impressive. y 


Mrs. Molesworth has told us the story of the Black. 
Letter Saints briefly, and with genuine enthusiasm for their 
passionate love of holiness. We rather wish she had limited 
herself to those of which much is known, and had not given 
us so many brief accounts of those who are hardly historical} 
characters at all. Some of the lives,—for instance, those of 


' Vivia Perpetua, Ambrose, Gregory the Great, Boniface, Hugh 


of Lincoln,—would have borne enlargement on a considerable 
scale, while we should hardly have missed a large number 
if they had been left out altogether. Especially in stories for 
children, we need either a good deal of detail, or at least very 
distinct and impressive moral outline; and in the case of 
many of the saints here referred to, there is little that is 
trustworthy to tell, hardly even a well-marked personality 
to be defined. However, there are many very interesting lives 
here, of which the only complaint to be made is that we 
come to the end so soon. Such a story as this of the martyr 
Vivia Perpetua,—which Mrs. Molesworth might well have ex. 
tended considerably,—is one of a class which no one can read 
without delight and satisfaction, for its simplicity and reality, 
as well as for its enthusiasm and loftiness of spirit :— 


“ Another terrible trial to her was the visits of her old father, 
who came constantly entreating her to renounce her faith— for 
the sake of his grey hairs to take pity on him.’ He kissed her 
hands and her feet with many tears, and she, ‘ full of pain and 
grieved at heart,’ yet had strength to repeat that she could not 
give up her Master. ‘I cannot call myself other than a Christian, 
she had already said to him at the first, and she touched a pitcher 
which happened to stand beside her. ‘Can I call this aught but 
a pitcher, which it is?’—And he answered, ‘ No.’— Nor can I say 
of myself that I am not what I am—a Christian,’ she repeated.” 


And, again, Mrs. Molesworth goes out of her way with admirable 
effect in illustrating the impression made by the character of 
Gregory the Great on succeeding generations, to tell us the 
story of a saint, not amongst our black-letter saints, who 
was so powerfully influenced by Gregory’s example, across 
the centuries which divided them, that she too earned the 
name of a saint, and probably with as much justice as 
Gregory the Great himself :— 


“§. Gregory died on the 12th of March, A.D. 604. He had 
always suffered much in health, but the last years of his life were 
‘a kind of martyrdom,’ from the disease now known as rheumatic 
gout. To the end he worked unweariedly, but he longed for rest, 
and death came to him as a welcome friend. He was not a very 
old man; some accounts make him only fifty-five, but it is more 
probable that he was about ten years older. At the little town of 
Gemignano in Tuscany there is a small chapel in the cathedral, 
on the walls of which are painted scenes from the life of a humble 
saint scarcely heard of elsewhere, but so associated with the great 
Father of the Church whom I have been telling you about, that it 
seems natural to relate here her simple story. She was a peasant 
girl, named Fina, poor and unknown, but of singular holiness. 
She was very beautiful, but extremely modest, and while still 
quite young she was so crippled by paralysis or rheumatism that 
for years her life was spent lying on one side, unable to move. To 
comfort her, she was told of the long and cruel sufferings of the 
brave and patient Gregory ; and, though six centuries and a half 
had passed since his death, the thought of him became to the poor 
child a source of certain strength and support; she felt as if he 
were to her a dearly loved and venerated friend. As time went 
on, her troubles increased, for her poor mother died, and Fina 
was left to the mercy of the neighbours. They were kind, but 
had not much time or money to spare, and often she had to lie for 
hours and hours alone in her hut, untended and unnourished. 
Even the mice and rats sometimes ran over her. She could not 
move a hand to drive them away. No existence one has ever 
heard of could be more desolate. But her head was unaffected, 
and her heart and spirit grew more and more pure and holy. She 
never murmured; she was always gentle and loving, and trying to 
think of anything she could do for others. And at last one night, 
as she lay alone, she had a vision. She saw S. Gregory, his face 
illumined by no earthly radiance, standing by her. ‘ Dear child, 
he said, ‘on my festival Christ will give thee rest.’ And so it 
was. Onthe12th of March, A.D. 1253,she died. Across all those 
centuries the example of the saint had shone out for the strength 
and comfort of a poor little ignorant peasant girl.” 
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But it is not by mere patience and fortitude chiefly that 
Mrs. Molesworth loves to illustrate the true grandeur of the 
saints’ characters. She dwells just as much on their moral 
ourage and originality, on their tenderness for the short- 
eomings of others, on their self-forgetfulness and laborious 
gelf-devotion ; and, on the whole, her book is admirably calcu- 
lated to remind the present generation that it is impossible 
to attain a very high type of goodness without giving at 
Jeast as much time and zeal to that endeavour, as men give 
without grudging to the attainment of a high professional 
reputation, or of a high literary or scientific culture. 





THE ORACLES OF NOSTRADAMUS.* 

«gis is no doubt a strange book,” are the first words of the 
author’s preface, and we cannot do better than quote them as 
a description of the volume that he has given us. ‘“ This is no 
doubt a strange book,” he says. “An attempt to gather a 
meaning out of a few of the involved, crabbed, and mystical 
quatrains of the great seer of France, the greatest perhaps 
that the world has ever seen, must of necessity be strange. 
"My treatment, too, may possibly seem to many no less strange 
than the subject-matter itself.” In the light of curiosities, 
we are tempted to think that the commentator has shown 
himself to be even more strange than the original prophet: 
That three hundred and fifty years ago Michel de Nostré- 
dame, who was a man of learning and a skilful physi- 
cian, should have sought to make a reputation for him- 
self by pretending to divine the future, is not nearly 
so strange a fact as that Mr. Charles Ward, who by the 
internal evidence of his book must be a man of considerable 
culture and ingenuity, should ut the end of this enlightened 
century devote his time and his ability to proving that the 
whole course of thought and philosophy has been on the 
wrong tack for the last three centuries, and that Nostradamus 
was no charlatan, but an inspired prophet who was nearer to 
wisdom than the recognised philosopher of to-day. Three 
centuries ago it was difficult to acquire a character for wisdom 
save by practising upon the ignorance and credulity of the 
many: to-day the world has become for the most part knowing 
and incredulous, and to run counter to its knowledge and 
its incredulity is to brand oneself as a fool. Not all 
the ingenuity which Mr. Ward displays will save him, 
we fear, from the latter verdict on the part of his readers. 
His ostensible object has been to vindicate the name of 
Nostradamus from the charge of imposture. To do this 
he has given us in brief a life of Nostradamus, gathered 
apparently only from the most favourable sources, which 
would prove him to be a man of extraordinary learning for 
his time, a skilled doctor of medicine, a philanthropist, and a 
disinterested friend of Princes. Then he would prove to us 
that, after all, there is nothing impossible in the idea of such 
powers as Nostradamus professed to possess: we bave only to 
imagine the existence of a sixth sense, an instinctive faculty 
of anticipating the future, a permanent though generally 
latent endowment of the human race,—and to believe that this 
sense was remarkably developed in the case of Nostradamus. 
And finally, he appeals to us to test the genuine character of 
the seer by his works, and to say if the prophecies which he 
explains to us are not a sure witness that this author was 
in truth a possessor of the sixth and prophetic sense, and a man 
whose foresight only the most wilful and arrogant blindness can 
afford to ignore and deny. The life of Nostradamus concerns 
us but little: he may have been, in the time that he lived, 
both a conscious charlatan and a very decent and honest 
gentleman. The existence of a sixth sense requires con- 
siderably more evidence than Mr. Ward gives us, to make it 
even a question for idle discussion. But, as the author bases 
his vindication chiefly upon the event and fulfilment of the 
oracles of Nostradamus, and challenges his readers to say if 
they are not clear proofs of the seer’s vision, we cannot but 
accept his challenge, and reply that to our mind the oracles 
themselves are the clearest possible proof that the seer saw 
nothing at all. 

Before examining the oracular sayings which the com- 
mentator has explained and submitted to our judgment, it is 
well to understand the process by which he supposes Nos- 
tradamus worked. Possessed of the sixth or prophetic sense, 
“he must have had the whole sequence of vision passing 
clearly before his eyes, with some vocal utterances occa- 
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sionally accompanying them, by which the names of men and 
places and things were announced to him. His method was 
to set this down in prose or narration, either during the 
sitting or instantly afterwards. On inspection, at cooler 
intervals, and when he had descended from the heat and 
ecstasy of fatidical rapture, he would discern at once that the 
sequence must be broken, and the names concealed.” Why? 
Because, “ if as it stood in prose, it had been understood 
by the world, it would have fallen not as prophecy but 
as a thunderbolt;” it would have changed men’s minds 
and actions, and so “have interfered perpetually with its 
own realisation.” Hence the trouble that Nostradamus 
took to twist his clear knowledge into obscure and villain- 
ous verse, and hide its actual meaning,—surely the strangest 
conception of the use of inspiration that has ever been pro- 
pounded. It would be impossible to do justice to the 
innumerable quatrains out of the “ centuries ” of Nostradamus 
which Mr. Ward quotes, and of which he endeavours to prove 
the fulfilment ; so we will be content to quote one or two of 
those that bear on England, and which the author declares to 
have been the most remarkable of all. Here is one which he 
calls “simply miraculous,” and upon the strength of which 
he would stake his prophet’s reputation. It is the Quatrain 40 
of Century X. :— 
**La jeunne nay au regne Britannique, 

Qu’aura le pere mourant recommandé 

Iceluy mort, Lonole donra topique, 

Et 4 son fils le regne, demandé,” 
This doggrel, with a fine disregard of stops, gender, and 
grammar, Mr. Ward translates thus :—“ The young Prince of 
the Kingdom of Britain, whose dying father will have recom- 
mended him; this one being dead, Lonole will perorate, and 
snatch the Kingdom from his very son.” Even this obscure 
statement is not obtained without considerable violence to the 
original words. But what does it mean? It means the break 
in the Stuart Dynasty and the advent of Cromwell. La 
jeunne is clearly James I., because Lord Darnley, before his 
assassination, had commended the young Prince to the 
fidelity of the Scotch Lords,—a historical fact which we 
confess to having forgotten. When James I. is dead (iceluy 
mort), Lonole will make speeches. And who is Lonole but 
Cromwell? First, because “ Lonole” isan anagram for ’OaAva», 
the Greek for ‘“destroying;” secondly, because it is an 
anagram for “Ole Nol,” or “Old Noll,” which was the 
Protector’s nickname. We are rather doubtful about the 
addition of “old” to the short for Oliver; and “ole” savours 
more of the American Negro than the Englishman of the 
seventeenth century. Moreover, we should have hardly thought 
that “ flowers of rhetoric ”—as the author translates topique— 
were the distinguishing characteristic of Cromwell: nor should 
we have said that he ever demanded the Kingdom from 
Charles I. This is a very fair example of Nostradamus’ 
quatrain, and Mr. Ward’s interpretation. However, we will 
give yet another, though we cannot say that its reading is 
any less strained. It relates to the Fire of London :— 

“Le sang du juste 4 Londres fera faute 

Brulez par foudres de vingt trois les six; 

La dame antique cherra de place haute, 

De mesme secte plusieurs seront occis.” 
How the first two lines can be made to mean that London 
will be burnt by fireballs in 1666, we must really leave to the 
author to explain,—which he does at considerable length, 
though he omits to give his authorities for supposing that the 
Great Fire of London was the work of incendiaries. His 
reason for assuming that St. Paul’s Cathedral was the “ Antic 
Dame,” is worthy of note. “ We may take it,” he says, “ if 
we like, for the Mother Church; and it would not be using 
much violence if we read le dome, for that might very well 
mean, house or church.” Mr. Ward knows his Nostradamus 
best ; but if those are the kind of liberties that he can afford 
to take with him, the original text can hardly be of much 
importance. ’ 

Mr. Ward seems to harbour two strong prejudices, one 
against Cromwell, and the other against Carlyle, whose 
reading of Cromwell’s character refuses to fit in with the 
character as revealed by Nostradamus. He has been at 
infinite pains to prove to his own satisfaction that the Pro- 
tector was little more than a savage-minded butcher. Also, 
he is no admirer of Napoleon. It is to be feared that these 
prejudices on his part have a good deal to do with the inter- 
pretations that he puts upon his prophet’s oracles. Before, 
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however, we leave the subject of Nostradamus’ quatrains, we 
must really quote one which has been just fulfilled, and which 
we are sure would not have escaped the notice of Mr. Ward, 
had his book only appeared a few months later :— 
“ Nonaute-deux verra trois marmites 

Par quatre fois, maisons mettre en poussiére : 

Sera sauvé lenfant avec sa mére, 

Et prise malfaiteurs presque subite.” 
Which we interpret thus:—‘ The year (18)92 will see houses 
blown up by dynamite ”—marmite is obviously an anagram 
for ‘‘dynamite.” “ Paris and her population will be saved, and 
anarchists will be arrested almost suddenly.” M. Ravachol 
was captured very suddenly indeed. We commend this to 
Mr. Ward’s consideration should he produce another edition 
of his work. At the same time, we cannot help remarking 
that it only requires a little ingenuity to find a meaning in 
the quatrain for every day in the week, and that each quatrain 
can, by the employment of a little dexterity, be made to pro- 
phesy very various and contradictory events. So far, we have 
done our best to treat Mr. Ward’s book seriously, because it 
is obvious that he has taken himself and his book very seriously 
indeed; but we confess that the task has not been an easy 
one. It is almost inconceivable that any one can be found 
to-day to devote so much labour and research to so absurd 
an enterprise as the author has embarked upon. 





A GREAT SCOTTISH SCHOOLMAN.* 

Tuer fact that only now the chief work of the last but not the 
least of Scottish Schoolmen has been carefully translated and 
adequately edited and published—although only by a Society 
with a limited membership—affords almost appalling evidence 
of the great mischief that may be done by a great author with 
a great prejudice. Up to Scott’s time, Major or Mair, who is 
here resuscitated in so worthy a fashion, who was not unknown 
to Rabelais, who was the friend of Beaton, and yet the master 
both of John Knoxand of George Buchanan, wasalmost as much 
respected as he had been in his own varied life, which began in 
North Berwick in 1470, and ended in St. Andrews in 1550. But, 
as all the world knows, Scott denounced Major—as a historian 
—through the mouth of his own Monkbarns. He has, in conse- 
quence, been unduly neglected, and it is but now that he has 
been, we shall not say whitewashed, but exhibited in his proper 
light. His Major’s Account of Major Britain has been trans- 
lated from the crabbed Latin in which it was originally pub- 
lished, and carefully annotated, by Mr. Archibald Constable ; 
and an introduction by Mr. Aineas Mackay contains a very 
full and elaborate biography of him. The labours of both 
biographer and translator have not been wasted. Major was 
one of the most remarkable of the scholars—and not of the 
Scotch scholars only—of his time, and he played a difficult 
part in a hazardous time with great, if also self-regarding 
skill. 

We have somewhat of a suspicion that Major aimed rather 
too much at being an Admirable Crichton. A capable man— 
especially a man whose capacity showed itself in all-round 
distinction—who lived at the end of the fifteenth or the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, was sorely tempted 
so toaim. Major, at all events, led for a time a restless and 
varied scholastic life. Born apparently of humble parents, he 
was educated in the first place in Haddington, and thence 
passed in 1493, not to any one of the Scotch Universities, but to 
Cambridge. “ He chose,” says his biographer, “the vocation 
of a travelling scholar, an excellent combination of the 
Middle Ages, in many respects preferable to the more sedentary 
training of modern times.” He studied for a year, but attended 
lectures only for three months at God’s House, the foundation 
subsequently converted into Christ’s Hospital in 1505. The 
same year he paid a visit to Oxford, and passed over to Paris, 
whose University was then attended by at least ten thousand 
students. There he lectured in two Colleges, and finally 
received a degree in Theology from the Sorbonne. From 
Paris he was called for a period to Glasgow and also 
St. Andrews to lecture, while Beaton was Archbishop in 
both places. But he returned to Paris, and it may be 
noted, as evidence of his industry and versatility, that 
before leaving finally for Scotland, he issued a new edition of 








* A History of Greater Britain, as well England as Scotland. Compiled from 
tke Ancient Authorities by John Major, by name indeed a Scot, but.by profession 
a theologian, 1521. Translated from the original Latin, and edited, with Notes, 
by Archibald Constable; to which is prefixed a Life of the Author, by Aineas J. 
G. Mackay, LL.D., Advocate. Edinburgh: Printed at the University Press by 
T. and A. Constable, for the Scottish History Society. 1892. 


the Introduction to Aristotle’s Logic in 1527; a wiehane 
tise, Questiones Logicales, in 1528; an edition of the me 
of Aristotle in 1530; and, in addition to other theolo - 
works, a Commentary on and Harmony of the Four Goapel 
Major had very distinguished contemporaries in Paris en . 

“ Michelet notes,” says Mr. Mackay in one of the bes m 
in his biography, “that during these three yas, ce 
different in every respect except in the greatness of their fa: “ 
came to Paris to complete their education—Ignatius Loyola sh 
commenced his education in grammar at Montaigu in 1528 John 
Calvin, who entered the College of Ste Barbe in 1593 <a 
Francis Rabelais. Rabelais’s College has not been discovered . 
but probably he was in Paris from 1524 to 1530. With none 
of them can Major have had much sympathy; but it <a 
the pregnant character of the time and place that they ror 
duced such contrasts as the ascetic militant founder of the 
Society of Jesus, whose rule was to surpass even Papal abgo- 
lutism; the Protestant theologian whose discipline, almost ag 
strict as that of the Jesuits, and founded on principles as 
plausible once its premisses are admitted, was to succeed the 
Lutheran as the latest form of the Reformed Church ; and the 
‘satirist whose coarse and giant laughter, a revulsion from the 
rules alike of the old orders and of the new sects, was to shake the 
foundation of the Church in France, and become the parent of 
the best and the worst in modern French literature. The irony 
of Erasmus, and the satire of Rabelais, were almost the only 
weapons which could be used by reformers who wished to esca; 
the fate of Berquin. Major himself came in for a chance stroke 
of the lash of Rabelais, who places amongst the books in the 
library of St. Victor, ‘Majoris de Modo Faciendo boudinos* 
(‘ Major on the Art of Making Puddings ’).” 

Major was never able to make up his mind about the Re. 
formation. He had many sympathies with the Reformers. 
Knox, who was probably a pupil of his when he lectured in 
Glasgow, described him as “a man who was reckoned an 
oracle in matters of religion.” But, on the other hand, and 
perhaps because he was, as Melancthon styled him, “the 
Prince of Paris Doctors,” he was too much attached to the old 
faith to desert it. Not only so, but he expressed approval of 
the death of one of the Protestant “ martyrs,” Patrick 
Hamilton. Major’s last years must have been very depressing 
to a man who, if he was not a hearty Scotch Reformer, was 
undoubtedly a Scotch patriot. Having been appointed to the 
headship of St. Salvator’s College in St. Andrews, he wit- 
nessed there the agony of that great conflict, the political 
issues in which were to him at least quite as important as the 
ecclesiastical. He lived to see—or rather, let us hope, only to 
hear of—the martyrdom of Wishart, the murder of Beaton, 
and the surrender of John Knox and his associates to the 
French :— 

“ Almost the last news he heard,” says Mr. Mackay, “ was that 
the Lamp of the Lothians, the fine Church of Haddington, 
at whose altars he had worshipped, bad been burnt; almost 
the last sight he saw was the flash of cannon on the Castle from 
the tower of St. Salvator. On the one side stood the Church 
in which he had been born and bred, the Queen Dowager, his 
patrons the Bishops, and some of his older friends, both in France 
and Scotland; on the other, his ablest pupils and an increasing 
number of the Scottish people, both gentry and burghers. For 
the one cause fought the French Monarch and Court whose 
brilliant corruption he must well have known; for the other, the 
English King was defying the laws of his own realm to carry out 
his will, while his Generals were harrying, burning, bombarding 
the Scottish towns in a manner which recalled the havoc of the 
wars of Edward I.” 

Although Major was probably the greatest, and was certainly 
the latest of Scottish Schoolmen, his resuscitators have done 
wisely in translating, not his Aristotelian and theological 
treatises, but his Historia Majoris Britannix jam Anglie quam 
Scotie per Johannem Majorem natione quidem Scotum pro- 
fessione autem theologum. Possibly there is a little play 
upon words—to which amusement Schoolmen were partial 
—in Major’s History of Major Britain; but it is at least 
as probable that Major simply anticipated James I. in 
finding a name which should comprise England as well as 
Scotland. The work narrates in six books the history 
of the two countries from the earliest times to the marriages 
of the daughters of Henry VII.,—Margaret to James IV. 
of Scotland, and Mary to Louis XII. of France, and 
after his death to the Duke of Suffolk. In the light of the 
investigations of recent historians of the type of Robertson 
and Burton, much of Major’s History, which naturally con- 
cerns Scotland much more than England, looks antiquated. 
But considering the period in which he wrote, he must have been 
both exceptionally keen-eyed and exceptionally fair-minded. 
Perhaps it was his Paris training that enabled (or forced) him 





to discard the old superstitions about the beginnings of Scotch 
history. But it was his own strong judgment that enabled 
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a ibe manners, customs, and social and other dis- 
oar ove Scotland and England to the life. Then 
a r, for a Scotchman, was singularly just to England, the 
is people, and even such detested individual Englishmen 
card I. Thus, he says: “ In England, every village has its 
be rish church, though the village may count perhaps but twenty 
hearths. In Scotland this is not so; and in this point, as in many 
others, I reckon the ecclesiastical polity of the English to be 

referable to the ecclesiastical polity of the Scots.” He dis- 
e roved of “the custom of the vulgar Scot to say nasty things 
about the English, and contrariwise.” His treatment of the story 
of the patriot Wallace is characteristic. While he dismisses 
the English legends about Wallace’s savagery, and does him 
fall justice, not only as a patriot, but as a man with a natural 
genius for war and politics, he is sceptical about the Scotch 
stories as to the hero’s superhuman strength and stature. 
(By-the-way, Major says that Wallace did nothing of conse- 
quence for his country after the fatal Battle of Falkirk. 
How comes it, then, that Mr. Mackintosh, the new edition of 
whose History of Civilisation in Scotland has just been pub- 
lished, gives his countenance to the story that Wallace was 

resent at and contributed materially to the defeat of 
the English by the Scotch at Roslin, which was subsequent 
to the Battle of Falkirk?) Above all things, Major was 
a zealous and enlightened advocate of the Union of England 
and Scotland by means of a Royal marriage. ‘The Scots,” 
he says, “ought to prefer no King to the English in the 
marriage of a female heir, and I am of the same opinion as 
to the English in a similar case. By this way only, two hostile 
Kingdoms flourishing in the same island, of which neither 
can subdue the other, would be united under one King, and if 
it is said the Scots would lose their name and Kingdom, so 
would the English, for the King of both would be called King 
of Britain.” Major, although he was not, perhaps, one of the 
most courageous, was one of the wisest Scotchmen of his time. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
——_——~>-—-- 

Children’s Stories in English Literature: from Shakespeare to 
Tennyson. By Henrietta C. Wright. (Fisher Unwin.)—If these 
brightly written pages give youthful readers some taste for good 
literature, they will, we do not doubt, fulfil the purpose of the 
author. Her estimate of books and their writers must not be 
judged too critically ; but the praise Miss Wright awards to many 
distinguished men would carry greater weight if it were more dis- 
criminating. Great as Dryden was, it cannot be sail that he 
“‘ possessed one of the finest minds in the whole range of English 
literature,” and the most ardent admirer of Landor might well 
hesitate to pronounce him “one of the greatest of English poets,” 
a title given with more justice to Wordsworth on the same page 
Then again, whatever may be the merit of “Count Robert of 
Paris”—and it has more merit than is generally admitted— 
no sane critic would place it, as Miss Wright does, “among 
the most famous” of Scott’s historical romances. The eulogistic 
comments on such writers as Gibbon, Byron, and Shelley 
ought, one would think, in a bock written for children, to have 
been accompanied with some warning against the moral defects 
which are to be found in their pages. A youthful reader, for 
aught that is said to the contrary, might suppose that the works 
of these famous men can be read throughout with entire profit 
and delight. Miss Wright is chiefly successful in the happy 
art of condensing some famous works of imagination, such as 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” “The Vicar of Wakefield,” “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and “ Robinson Crusoe,” a work of fiction which, in her 
judgment, has never yet been excelled. Apart from what we 
must regard as critical errors, we have found no mistakes in this 
pleasantly written volume beyond a misprint upon page 342, 
where “The Lady of the Lake” is said to be founded upon the 
romantic adventures of “‘ Henry V. of Szotland.” 


The Poems and Plays of Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by Austin 
Dobson. With Frontispiece by Herbert Railton. (Dent and Co.) 
—It is fitting that Mr. Dobson, who has, perhaps, written the best 
Life of Goldsmith in the language, should edit his Poems and Plays, 
and he has done this so thoroughly in this beautifully printed 
volume, that little scope seems to be left for any future editor of 
the poet. One of the best-loved writers in the language was, as 
all readers know, one of the least successful of men. During the 
larger portion of his life, that life seemed to be a failure ; but, to 
quote the words applied to Scott by his friend Shortreed, “ he was 
makin’ himsell a’ the time.” At the age of thirty, Goldsmith, 
says Mr. Dobson, “had tried both Law and Divinity, and 





crossed the threshold of neither. He had started for London, 
and stepped at Dublin; he had set out for America, and 
arrived at Cork. He had been many things:—a medical 
student, a strolling musician, a corrector of the press, an 
apothecary, an usher at a Peckham ‘academy.’ Judged by 
ordinary standards, he had wantonly wasted his time. And yet, 
as things fell out, it is doubtful whether his parti-coloured 
experiences were not of more service to him than any he could 
have obtained if his progress had been less erratic.” This is 
probably true, but the misfortune is, that the erratic course of a 
man of genius like Goldsmith is likely to tempt many a young 
literary aspirant to follow his Bohemian ways who has nothing 
but ambition for his dower. Mr. Dobson may be correct in saying 
that, owing to its excellence at all points, She Stoops to Conquer, 
‘a work which lapse of time has shown to be still unrivalled in 
its kind,” is Goldsmith’s best production; but the most perfect 
work is not necessarily the most deserving of fame, and it is to his 
poems, and to the incomparable “Vicar of Wakefield,” that 
Goldsmith owes his happy and almost unique position in our 
literature. 


A Young Heart of Oak: Memories of Harry Stuart Boldero, 
Lieutenant R.N. With a Preface by the Very Rev. H. D. M. 
Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
There is an objection, far from unreasonable in most cases, against 
the publication of the lives of pious youths and maidens. In 
such narratives, the reader will generally find a tendency to 
exaggerate, to dwell too much on mere feelings, and to lay bare 
aspirations and confessions too sacred to be exposed in public. 
A young man favoured with an open, enthusiastic nature may 
give to those whom he loves a frank expression of his Christian 
aspirations with equal warmth and sincerity ; and if he die young, 
it is natural that those who love him should rejoice in his early 
piety. His faith may serve to strengthen theirs, but it may be 
doubtful, notwithstanding, whether it is often advisable to improve 
the occasion by relating his story to the world. There are exceptions 
to every rule, however, and perhaps the biography of Lieutenant 
Boldero, the son of General Boldero, is one of them. He died at 
the age of twenty-four, and his brave and happy life in the Navy 
is a beautiful record of high principle, of self-denial, and of 
vigorous faith. Some of his religious express‘ons bear the con- 
ventional mark of the school in which h: was brought up, but the 
thorough sincerity of the you'h‘ul wr‘t-r cannot be questioned. 
He seems to have been one of the manliest of sailors, the most 
affectionate of sons, and it is evident that the handsome youth 
won the love of all with whon he was associated in the service, 
“T would lay down my life for him,” writes a gunner's mate. “I 
taught him seamanship, but young a3 he was he taught me better 
things. He was a sailor—I know that, and one of the right sort. 
And you would not meet with cne like him in a hurry. He was 
as quick a3 a flash, strony and never out of temper. Blow high 
or blow low, there h2 was with the same old smile and quick order, 
and strong and ready arm toc rry it out.” 


Brighter South Africa; or, Life at the Cape and Natal. By J. 
Ewing Ritchie. With Map. (Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Ritchie’s 
new volume would seem to be written in praise of Sir Donald 
Currie and his line of steamers, and the map issued by his Com- 
pany shows the best route to the Gold-Fields. “The last ship of 
the Castle Line,’ the author writes, “has beaten all the others, 
having accomplished the passage between England and the Cape 
in a little more than sixteen days.” Travellers, however, may be 
inclined to ask whether a speed so excessive does not involve a 
corresponding amount of danger; and those who go to the Cape, 
as so many do, for the sake of the voyage, will naturally wish to 
sail at a more moderate pace. Mr. Ritchie considers that the 
splendid climate of the Cape makes life worth living there, and 
he observes that the resident escapes the grinding taxation of 
England. He admits, at the same time, that everything 
a family requires is rather more costly than at home, that 
servants are dear, and that houses are not cheaper than in 
England, so that the freedom from “grinding taxation” is, 
after all, no very prominent relief. Moreover, the idleness 
of the natives is no slight trouble to English settlers, for 
they decline to work, and are “a bother everywhere.” At the 
Cape, with a million of natives, they have recently been importing 
labour from Damaraland for public works. Mr. Ritchie complains 
of the great want of public spirit in Cape Town and Natal, and 
observes, with truth, that it must be sadly lacking in a Colony or 
State if a Parliament can only be secured “by means of that 
degradation, the payment of Members.” In Natal, the greatest 
difficulty with which Colonists have to contend is that of race. 
There are five hundred thousand Kaffirs in the country, and a 
considerable number of coolies, while the white population is a 
mere handful. There, as at the Cape, the coloured people promise 
to yield, in Mr. Ritchie’s words, “a legacy of trouble.” On the 
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whole, the author’s optimism prevails. “South Africa,” he says, 
“has an immense future before it. It is the place for the British 
farmer and the British mechanic. I like it immensely. I would 
as soon live there as anywhere, but a newspaper man is not 
wanted in South Africa.” 


Chambers’s New Geographical Readers. (W. and R. Chambers, 
Limited.)—We have no hesitation in saying that these are some 
of the very best school-books that have ever been produced. They 
are in seven volumes, apparently designed to suit the seven ages of 
boys in the seven standards of a public elementary school. Happy 
boys, who have these well-written, well-printed, well-illustrated 
books, instead of the miserable handbooks of our youth! The 
series leads the youth on from the small to the great, from the 
concrete to the abstract. The first volume conceals its learning 
under a story, which the present writer has found by experiment 
to interest a boy of five when read to him, and a boy of eight 
reading it to himself. Perhaps the best testimony to the merits 
of these “ Geographical Readers” is that the said boy of eight is 
so interested in them, that he is reading for his own amusement 
steadily through the series, and remembers what he has read. 


Le Morte Darthur. Globe Edition. (Macmillan and Co.)—This 
the eleventh, edition of the “ Globe” Morte Darthur, has a largely 
revised and re-written Introduction. It brings the bibliography of 
Sir Thomas Malory’s book down to the present time, including 
an account of Dr. Sommer’s edition, lately reviewed in these 
columns; and it gives what, for want of a better phrase, we may 
call the higher criticism of the old epic in its latest form. The 
editor, Sir Edward Strachey, maintains that the book deserves the 
name of an epic poem, “though wanting the accomplishment of 
verse,” and he illustrates from Chaucer and the earliest romance- 
writers on the one hand, and from Caxton, Spenser, Milton, and 
Lord Tennyson on the other, the great influence which Malory has 
exerted on our literature and morals for the last four hundred years, 
and is still exerting upon them. The characteristic of the “ Globe” 
Morte Darthur is that it gives the original text with modern 
spelling, which, says M. Gaston Paris, the great French authority 
on the Legends of Arthur, makes it the most conveniert edition 
for reading. 

Records of Walmer. By the Rev. Charles R. 8S. Elvin. (H. 
Gray.)—We expect, or at least hope, that, in Mr. Elvin’s words, 
“the days are not far distant when every parish that has the least 
respect for itself will possess its written history.” It would have 
been as well, perhaps, to have these “ records ” in a less cumbrous 
shape; but it would be ungracious to complain. Mr. Elvin has 
done his work very well. The desceat of the tenants of Walmer 
(a “ knight’s fee ”) is drawn out with great clearness. First came 
the D’Aubervilles (1130-1245). The he’ress of the last of this line 
married Nicholas de Criol. The Criols or Keriels held it until 1413, 
when it passed with the heiress to the Fogges, with whom it 
remained for about a century. The families of Isham and Perkins 
succeeded, still by inheritanc>. In 1628 it was sold to the 
Hugessens, and by them in 1789 to the Listers, its present owners. 
The historical importance of the place has not been great, though it 
figured in the Kentish insurrection of 1648 against the Parliament, 
and it has had some share in naval glories. For the last two cen- 
turies, various eminent men have been Lord Wardens, among them 
Pitt, who took an active personal part in completing the coast de- 
fences, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Dalhousie, Lord Palmerston, 
and Lord Granville (Mr. Elvin’s history does not go as far as the 
brief tenure of Mr. W. H. Smith). There was a monastery here, 
which was dissolved with the smaller houses. It had an indifferent 
record. Mr. Elvin gives some interesting general information. 
His figures about the Poor-Law before the new Act came into 
operation are notable. The population was about 1,800, and of 
these more than 200 were in receipt of relief (the figures for males 
and females above nine amount to 192, the number of children 
under that age not being given) ; 82 able-bodied men and women 
were receiving relief. The total cost was £1,257 18s. 9d. on a 
rateable value of £3,375 15s., or about 7s. in the pound. 


My Leper Friends. By Mrs. M. H. Hayes. (Thacker and Co.) 
—This is a book that ought to be widely known. Mrs. Hayes 
visited some of the Government asylums for lepers in India; in 
this volume she describes what she saw there ; and she pleads for 
contributions to the “Leper Fund.” All the profits of the book 
are to go to this, nor could there be a more excellent purpose. It 
isa mistake to suppose that there are no cases of the disease 
among Europeans and Eurasians in India. Mrs. Hayes mentions 
several. But itis a deplorable fact that they are not provided 
for. A European leper has to put up with the accommodation 
supplied tothe natives,—an arrangement that may not sound very 
bad, but is in practice a great cruelty. Mrs. Hayes, in fact, brings 
a very serious indictment against the officials concerned in this 
matter. When we remember what workhouse and hospital officials 
do even in this country, where there is so much publicity, and so 





strong an opinion out-of-doors, it is not difficult to i i 

might go on in a country where there is very little of either ™ 
course these same officials, after the manner of their kind, red 
every suggestion or proffer of help as a personal affront. Mt , 
Hayes, for instance, goes one day to the Leper Asylum at Calontis 
The weather is intensely hot, and the smell overpowering ry : 
sends a gallon of phenyle. The “ Commissioner of Police” wis h x 
the management of the place—a most extraordinary arrangement 
by-the-way—sends it back. That istrue Bumbledom. eo 


The Impossibility of Social Democracy. By Dr. A. Schatq 
Edited by Bernard Bosanquet. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) ” 
This is an English edition of Dr. Schiffle’s supplement to his 
“Quintessence of Socialism,” which has already been translated 
for Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein’s “ Social Science Series.” In the 
present work, the author undertakes to show how Social Democracy 
is to be met critically, by a theoretical demonstration of its 
impossibility, and practically, by a “positive” policy of social 
and constitutional reform. The volume is made up of three 
letters, and owing perhaps to its form, is somewhat diffuse and 
ill-arranged; and this, added to the abstract character of the 
diction and a want of lucidity and directness in the style, makes 
it neither easy nor pleasant reading. Nor can the arguments be 
of much immediate interest in England, where Socialism, in the 
German sense of an anarchic and revolutionary force, is almost 
non-existent. The author seems to have studied English economic 
legislation and institutions to some advantage; and his chief 
merit consists in seeing that Social Democracy can be best met, 
not by measures of repression, but by a constructive policy of 
social reform. The book also clearly enforces the truth that the 
Communism of the Social Democrats, while it is a reaction from 
the extreme nihilistic individualism of the last generation, is 
itself only an “intensified individualism” for which the State has 
no value as an organic whole, but only as a piece of mechanism 
intended to minister to the needs of the individual. 


Noto: an Unezxplored Corner in Japan. By Percival Lowell. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston and New York.)—Mr. Lowell 
saw Noto on the map, looking attractively out of the way in the 
extreme west of Japan, determined to go there, and, on the whole, 
did not regret his determination. He saw some curious things on 
the way there and back. Perhaps the feature of the journey was 
the “Inland Sea,” which the traveller traversed in a steamer 
This is a pleasantly written little volume. 


Portry.—Cosmo Venucci, Singer; and other Poems. By May 
Earle. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—There is no little forcible 
and even poetical rhetoric in these verses. The rhythmical 
swing of the lines not unfrequently reminds us of Mr. Swin- 
burne himself. But we miss the thought. The impression that 
the lines, really sonorous, and with much richness of colour 
about them, leave on the mind is feeble. Take the following :— 


* Silent and still comes the dawn, no tumult, no trumpet-b!ast 
From the warring of winds wins her entrance, but calm, with inaudible feet, 
O’er the hills, through the wide purple plain she draws nigh; the narcissi 
spring sweet 
At her step, and the iris and crocus as stars in an amethyst sky 
Shine out as she stands in the meadows. Her voice is unheard, and no cry 
From her lips breaks the silence, while softly, enwrapt in a mystery profound, 
In repose that is deeper than tumult, in silence known strong-r than sound, 
She comes as all highest beauty, all deepest feeling must come, 
Calm where the tempest is weakness, where all words are but impotence dumb ; 
*~ —  edininane of hope to my heart that through darkness approacheth at 
ength, 
Hushed by its infinite passion, subdued by its measureless strength. 
a <3 the night of love’s uttermost sorrow where dawn was a splendour un- 
uown, 
Shone a radiance of flame, and within it the face that sleep only had shown, 
ee, through the lapse of long seasons when, exiled from light as the 
ind, 
I had wandered with song through far regions alone as a desolate wind.” 


We can imagine an audience carried away by a passionate 

declamation of these lines; but, after all, there is not much in 

them. In “A Phase of Agnosticism,” there is more thought, 
but the expression is less successful. Still, we fancy that Miss 

Earle may yet do something. This is distinctly a book of promise, 

——The Repentance of Magdalené Despar. By G. Essex Evans. 

(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This is another volume of 

vehement versified rhetoric. But Mr. Essex sometimes lapses 

into the unquestionably prosaic, as here :— 

‘Who shall write with a fearless hand the secret thoughts of his inmost soul ?— 
Bare his thoughts to the common gaze like written words on an open scroll ?— 
Tell of the fever of passionate love that none can conquer and few control ?”” 

The second line ends feebly ; but what are we to say of the bathos 
of the third? The “Ode on the Jubilee” has perhaps a yet 
more conspicuous instance :— 


**’Neath Southern Cross and Northern Star 
Thy sons are gathering fast 
To pay thee homage who hast been 
For half a century a Queen.” 


And yet Mr. Evans can write vigorously :— 


** But our souls grow stained and deadened, dark with passion, siv, and care, 
And we sow the seeds of folly, reap the harvest of despair, 
When amidst the roar of combat, thrust for thrust, and stroke for stroke, 
Sabres flash from blue to crimson, hissing through the rolling smoke ; 
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ote is silent, and the rushing squadrons reel, 
When the» oak like thunder, crash of harness, clash of steel, 
aaah sould I fall in battle fighting in the foremost van, 
fort e sword of Sorrow pierceth deeper than the sword of Man.” 


__piversi Colores’ By Herbert P. Horne. (The Chiswick Press.) 
_There is a certain attractive quaintness of aspect about this 
yolume, and it has the undeniable charm of brevity. Yet we can- 
not honestly say of it, Bait wiv &AAa pdda. This is as good as any- 
thing that Mr. Horne can write :— 


“CEASE, CEASE REPROACHFUL EYES! 


Cease, cease reproachful eyes! I have not done 
Aught, that should bring me ever this unrest. 

Tell me my fault! Have end! Search, one by one, 
All possible errors, which have Time possessed : 

I swear you, naught upon me shall you prove; 

Unless it be a fault in me to love, 


Oh! were you here with me, that I might speak 
No matter what unheeded words, and vain ; 
I would persuade me, that the look I seek 
Was given: but for me there must remain, 
Beneath the one, unalterable guise, 
This torture. Nay! Cease, cease; relentless eyes!” 


What is meant by “All possible errors, which have Time pos- 
sessed ”?——Io, and other Verse. By Mary P. Negroponte. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Miss Negroponte can write with some 
vigour, but when she is treating a classical subject, she must not 
speak of “ roseate plumage dropped from cherub’s wings,” nor 
jar a scholar’s ears by such a collocation as “a hymn matutinal.” 
She must learn to command her undoubted flow of language, and 
not, as at present, be carried away by it.——Classical Poems. 
By William Eglinton Baily. (Clarke and Co., Cincinnati, U.S.A.) 
—Mr. Baily has much to do before he can call his poems 
«elassical.” Such a line as “ He was a Roman of superior form,” 
such an inversion of words as “Gave succor not the gods,” 
are not what we should expect from such a title, and they 
might be matched by not a few other specimens from the 
volume. Sonnets, and other Poems. By Isabella J. Southern. 
(Walter Scott.)—It is not admissible to address a public 
library as “ Thou latest fledgling of fair Learning’s brood,” 
and to go on to speak of the “ fledgling’s” “ample chambers.” 
A“Man of God” cannot be properly said to be “ armed with a 
tongue of flame.” Lest we do Miss Southern an injustice, we will 
give one of her poems, as good a one as we can find :— 





“THE Evotu1ion or Womannoop.—III, 

Woman a living soul! Thank God, we say, 

No woman now need ask that boon to share; 

She claims her right that crown of thorns to wear, 
To lift the cross, to tread the rugged way 
Which leads from earth, to pure, eternal day ; 

In truth’s great quest her earnest part to bear, 

From falsehood its beguiling mask to tear, 
Her part right well upon this plane to play. 


Unsullied womanhood, with lifted eyes, 
Stands gazing steadily on opening skies ; 
Before that purity the proudest bow. 
No scornful lip her worshippers defies, 
She listens calmly to their clam’rous cries, 
And bids them live as those bound by a vow.” 
—It is quite a relief to turn from these volumes, which even at 
their best are not exactly interesting, to a sprightly volume such 
as The Scarlet Gown, Verses by “ A St. Andrews Man” (A. M. 
Holden, St. Andrews, N.B.) <A few of the author’s pieces of verse 
are serious. These are pleasing and correct, but scarcely more. 
But they are not sufficiently important to enable us to judge of 
the writer’s capacities in this respect. When he is humorous, 
he is unquestionably successful. “'The City of Golf,’ “A Street 
Corner,” “An Imitation of Wordsworth,” are particularly good. 
Here is a little thing which we select as being of about the right 
length for quotation :— 
“Vivien’s Sone.—At THE L.L.A, EXAMINATION, 


In Algebra, if Algebra be ours, 
« ard «7 can ne’er be equal powers, 
Unless x = I, or none at all. 


It is the litt’e error in the sum, 
That by and by will make the answer come 
To something queer, or else not come at all. 


The little error in the easy sum, 
The little slit across the kettle-drum, 
That makes the instrument not play at all, 


It is not worth correcting : let it go: 
But sha'l I? Answer, Prudence, answer, no. 
And bid me do it right or not at all,” 

Booxs Recrivep.—Consular Jurisdiction. By F. T. Piggott. 
(Clowes and Sons.) The Law of Husband and Wife. By Charles 
Crawley, M.A. (Same publishers.) ——The Corporations Problem. 
By William W. Cook. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Parties and 
Patronage of the United States. By Lyon Gardiner Tyler, M.A. 
(Same publishers.) Calendar of the Royal University of Ireland, 
1892. (Alex. Thom and Co., Dublin.) 


Magazines AND SERIAL PuBLicaTIoNs.—We have received the 
following for April:—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, 
Part 1 of a new serial edition of Picturesque Europe (Cassell 
and Co.), Part 13 of the Universal Atlas, No. 44 of Our 
Celebrities, the Law Quarterly Review, the New Review, the West- 
minster Review, the Critical Review, the Homilist, the Expositor, the 
Record, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Month, the Thinker, the 














Educational Review, the Church Quarterly Review, the Political 
Science Quarterly, the English Historical Review, the Edinburgh Re- 
view, the Quarterly Review, the Bookman, the Journal of Education,the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, Belgravia, the Cosmopolitan, Temple Bar, the 
Strand Magazine, the Indian Magazine, the Novel Review, Lippincott’s 
Magazine, the Argosy, the Idler, Harper’s Magazine, London Society, 
the Economic Journal, Scribner’s Magazine, Literary Opinion (con- 
taining a portrait of Walt Whitman), the Asclepiad, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the Dublin Review, the United Service Magazine, Good 
Words, Chambers’s Journal, the Quiver, the Parent’s Review, Cassell’s 
Magazine, the Dial, the Sunday Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the 
Girl's Own Paper, the Boy’s Own Paper, St. Nicholas. 








(For Publications of the Week, see next page.) 
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REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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DEBENHAM ard FREEBODY, 
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Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 
(No. 20,778) 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 

In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silks. 

The advantages secured by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the instep, where they usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to fric- 
tion is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is 
applicable to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter 
stockings. PATENTEES— 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 








This form of defective vision is, no doubt, alarmingly 
increasing, but many kinds of defective vision are con- 
stantly mistaken for short sight, merely because clearer 


8S bY Oo R m3 | vision is obtained by bringing an object closer to the eyes. 
| 


If such cases are treated with ordinary short-sighted 
spectacles, the mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious 
and permanent injury is done to the sight. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
| Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in its 
Twelfth Edition), may be consulted, free of charge, in all 
| cases of d: fective vision, at 63 Strand, W.C. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 
best style, modern or antique. 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 
Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of these. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF OLOTHING,” 

—The Lancet. 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country 
Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Aidé (H.), A Voyage of Discovery, 2 vols. 8vo 
Allingham (H. W.), Colotomy, cr 8vo......... 
Autobiograpby of an English Gamekeeper, 8V0 ..........+0. 
Bangs (I. K.), Tiddleywink Tales, cr 8vo.......... 

Bernard (H. M.), The Aphodidz, cr 8vo 
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Burns (T.), Old Scottish Communion Plate ................ses00c0 (R. & R. Clark) 42/0 
Cheal (J.), Practical Fruit-Calture, cr 8vo ...(Bell) 2/6 


Clarke (G.), Bible-Talk, Vol. II., 16mo......... REIN aan ...(Marshall Bros.) 2/0 
Clerke (A. M.), Familiar Studies in Homer, cr 8vo.. ....(Longmans) 7/6 
Clouston (W. A.), Literary Coincidences, 16M0 ..............sseeseeeeeseeeee (Unwin) 1/6 
Corbett (J.), Echoes of the Sanctuary, cr 8v0............. , 

Cordingley (W. G.), Complete Commercial Guide, cr 8vo... 
Curtis (G. W.), From the Easy-Chair, 18mo .............. RE «+..(Osgood) 3/6 
Cunninghame (Lady), A Wandering Star, 3 vols. cr 8vo ...(Ward & Downey) 31/6 
Elton Hazlewood : a Memoir, by his Friend, Henry Vane, cr 8vo (Whittaker) 3/6 
Ewart (W.), How to Feel the Pulse, 8v0 ..........cc.cccccsssceeseeseseeeees (Bailliére) 3/6 
Fronde (J. A.), Spanish Story of the Armada, 8vo .+.. (Longmans) = 
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CERRO -O TAWG THRUION, NO oecccescnscnccssestnvesencncccesnsencnscessnendssecenensn (Gale / 
Gooch (D.), Diaries of, Introduction by Sir T. Martin, cr 8vo (K. Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Gosse (E.), Gossip in a Library, 4to .....0......6 inseuhossene ssahons seoee (Heinemann) 25/0 






Gould (A. C.), Modern American Rifles, 8V0 ...........:sssscesesesereeees (Brentano) 10/6 
Haslam (T. J.), Good English for Beginners, cr 8vo... : 

Hatherley (S. G.), Treatise in Byzantine Music, 4to... 
Hirst (E. H.), Round the Camp-Fire, cr 8vo .............. 











Hole (S. R.), Book about the Garden, cr 8vo ............. seseceeeceeceeeeee--(APnold) 6/0 
Hore (E. C.), Tanganyike, cr 8vo . ... (Stanford) 7/ 

Hunt (E.), Colour-Vision, 4to....... sepaibns (Smith) 5/0 
Hunt (J. J.), What Subject Shall I Take ? cr 8vo............. ..(Marshall Bros.) 1/6 
Hutchinson’s Australasian Encyclopedia, cr 8V0 ...........0000.0000 (Hutchinson) 7/€ 
Insurance and Saving, edited by C. 8. Lock, cr 8vo. Sonnenschein) 2/6 


Irish Fairy-Tales, edited by W. B. Yeats, 18m0..............0...eeee00 see (Unwin) 2/6 
King’s Second Marriage ; or, Romance of a German Court, cr 8vo(Remington) 3/6 
Knight-Bruce (W. H.), Journals of Mashonaland Mission (Church Agency) 2/6 
Knox-Little (W. J.), Sketches in Sunshine and Sterm, cr 8vo ...(Longmans) 7/6 
Macdonnell (A. A.), Camping Out, 12mo ........ Deassecsdbvereoareh BOL) R/O 
Merton (R:), My Cousin’s Wife, cr 8vo (Digby & Long) 2/6 
Mijatovich (C.), Constantine, the Last Emperor of the Greeks ......(S. Low) 7/6 
Miles (A. H.), Poets and Poetry of Century, *‘ Baillie to Blind’’ (Hutchinson) 4/0 
Mivart (St. G.), Essays and Criticisms, 2 vols. 8vo ........ peuansehouiueeel (Osgood) 32/0 
Molesworth (Mrs.), Imogen, cr SVO_ ......seesesseeseeee paeeei 
Morelli (G.’, Italian Painters, 8vo ..... 
Moyle (J. B.), Contract of Sale, 8vo . 
Musical Whist, by “ Cavendish,” 4t0 ..........0...c:csseessssssseeseeseeees (De La Rune) 2/0 
Nall (G. H.), Exercises in Greek Syntax, cr 8V0 ......... ... (Macmillan) 2/ 
Neumann (L. G.), Parasites and Parastatic Disease, 8vo .+.-(Biilliére) 25,0 
Old (H.) A Dream of Happiness, cr 870 ..........ceccceeereees (Digby & Long) 3/6 
O:merod (J. A.), Diseases of the Nervous System, 12mo . (Churchill) 8/6 
Osborn (H. 8.), ‘the Prospector’s Field-Book, cr 8vo .... s 

Outdoor Games, 4to ............. _ i 
Rameay (I. H.), Lancaster and York, 2 vols. 8vo.. 
Robertson (J. M.), The Fallacy of Saving, cr 8vo . 
Robertson (8.), Tom Buxton’s Aim, cr 8vo ........... 
Sayce (G. 0.), Twelve Times Round the World, cr 8vo 
Semple (C. E.), Elements of Materia Medica, cr 8vo...... 
Skeat (W. W.), Primer of English Etymology, 12mo .. 
Smith (F, C.), Introduction to Commercial German, cr 8vo 
Sohm (R.), Institutes of Roman Law, cr 8vo 
Strong (S. C.), English Grammar, cr 8vo.. 
St. Aubyn (A.), Junior Dean, cr 8vo .... 
Talleyrand (Prince de), Memoirs, Vol. V., 8vo. 

Tucker (A. B.), Witnesses of These Things, cr 8vo. .(Griffith & Farran) 1/6 
White (W. H.), Materia Medica, 12mo ... (Churchill) 7/6 
Whitehead (B.), Church Law, 8vo ... a (Stevens) 10/6 
Woods (Mrs.), Esther Vanhomrigh, cr Svo ° (Murray) 6/0 
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TALY and SICILY.—EXHIBITION of WATER. 

COLOURS, by CHARLES J. WATSON, at ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, 

The Rembrandt Head Gallery, 5 Vigo Street, W. From 10to6. Admission, in- 
cluding Catalogue, One Shilling. 4 


XFORD SUMMER MEETING, for UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION STUDENTS and others, JULY 29th—AUGUST 26th, 
1892.—COURSES of STUDY :—1. The RENAISSANCE and REFORMATION. 
Lecturers: Mr. John Addington Symonds, Mr. Walter Pater, Professor Dowde, 
Dr. Fitch ; Messrs. T. G. Jackson, A.R.A., Brandram, Moulton, Hudson Shaw, 
W. G. Collingwood, Mackinder, Marriott, York Powell, Wicksteed, Madan, Chur- 
ton Collins, Sidney Lee, Morse-Stephens, &c.—2. GREKK DRAMA and GREEK 
ART. Messrs. A. Sidgwick, P. Gardner, &c.—3. Other Courses on Theology, 
Hebrew, Greek, German, Economics, Biology, Chemistry, Botany, Mechanics, 





tr, 
OYAL AGRICULTU 
R CRENCReTIGO LLEGE - FARM, 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for L 

Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &e. Senstinal pose Pls bry aid Lang 

in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forest: - A, instruction 
For pe rans with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of P f 

Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINT &., 
SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 24th, 1992, CIPAL, 








ei aces 
OYAL INDIAN’ ENGINEERING COLLEG 

y COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Stud is arranged E, 

Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. bout 40 St d bea a 

be admitted in September, 1892, For Competition the Secretagy af gy eeents Will 

Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, pone fell offer 


Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SHORETANY. at Cute 


Roza, HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SSHOLARSHIPS (six of £60 a i 
tenable for two or three years in the College, wil ey Povo yo ey year), 
of an Examination to be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th.— Por forms of =— 
and farther particulars, apply to J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary.” 











ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: R 

’ . - : Rev. HERB 

A. DALTON, M.A.—An ELEOTION will be made on JUNE 25th, ed 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £45 per annum, reducing school fees to £il: 
two of £25 3; one of £20. Examination in London and at Felsted.—F, 
information, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, bia 


LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS 

A M.A. Oxon., and L, W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS fro. 

8 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Healthy situation, facing south ; good crite 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 3lst and JUNE 

1st and 2nd, Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £8) and £20 
per annum, will be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Matheratics, Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, The Colleze, Cheltenham, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCH 
1892, Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40, adc mr a og 


¥ A 
Prd = particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, 


AZE HILL SOHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of f 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, fova AVY, &c. Healthy aitestion” 
eg remy adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 

and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 


A LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 
HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value 

pol for rd ss Ligne cpa on Ey mayen mir will be com. 

peted for on A n to s under 15.—Fo ticular: 

Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. ee ae 


STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

_ fil) up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will be 

held in JULY next —For full particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss Wills will be in London in 
April. Address, 31 Belsize Park Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 


























DUCATION—Highly recommended First-Class 

Finishing School offers unequalled comforts and advantages for Study 

under first-rate Professors, Music, Art, Modern Languages specialty. Splendid 

Villa in beautiful London suburb. Liberal terms.—Address, ‘‘ PRINCIPALS,” 
Box 2,389, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, London. 





gag 4 Hygiene, &.—For information and tickets (for the whole Meeting, 
30s.; for Part I, or Part IIL., £1), apply, SECRETARY, Oniversity Extension 
Office, Oxford. 


EGISTRAR for WOMEN TEACHERS.—WANTED, 
E for the Registry of the Teachers’ Guild, a LADY to fill the above office, 
which will be vacant after Midsummer. Salary £125 a year, with bonus as the 
work of the Registry increases—Applications must be addressed to the 
SECRETARY of the Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, W.C., not later than May 
7th. For particulars, apply by letter. 





A N experienced trustworthy MAID WANTED for TWO 

LITTLE BOYS. Must be healthy, able to walk well, and a good needle- 
woman. No objection to a Swiss Protestant.—Apply by letter, stating full 
particulars, to “C.J. B.,” careof Calder-Turner’s Library, 1 Bathurst Street, 
Sussex Square, W. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. PHILPOTT, B.A. Oxon., re- 

ceives a few delicate or backward BOYS to prepare for Public Schools, 

Ten years’ experience. Large house and playground, amongst pines: Bathing ; 

Riding lessons. A Matron assists Mrs, Philpott.—Helidon, Branksome Park, 
Bournemonth. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory 
work; Drawing; Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework; and Physical 
Exercises. The new buildings are capable of dating Scholars. 
School-Hours, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE 
of FEES: four to six guineas a term, accordiug to age. For Boarding-House 
arrangements, apply to the Head-Mistress.—Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained 
from the Secretary—NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 2nd. Entrance 
Examination at the School-House on Friday, April 29th, at 10 a.m, 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 














ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on FRIDAY, May 6th—OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. A number, 
varying from £60 to £20, will be open for competition in JULY to Boys between 
lland 15. These sums are deducted from the annual school fees (£105).—For 
Prospectus and particulars of Open Scholarships, apply to HEAD-MASTER, 





Lyte (WEST CLIFF).—Mr. E. D. HAKE, 
M.A. Oxon., PREPARES for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS about TWENTY 
BUYS between 7 and 14 years of age. The number of Boarders is limited to 
eight.—Address, 8. Michael’s Vicarage. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higber Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other teachers, PREP ARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—The NEXT TERM will COM- 
MENCE on WEDNESDAY, May 1lth.—Head-Master: Re F. B. WEST- 
CUTT, late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb., and for eight years Assisvant-Master at 
Rugby.—Communications about admission of Boarders to be addressed either to 
Mr. WESTCOTT, at Rugby, or to any of the House-Masters, at Sherborne. 














SUMMER TERM, 1892, 


ISS S. W. CASE will REOPEN her SCHOOL for 
BOYS and GIRLS on THURSDAY, May 5th. A limited number of Boarders 
reccived,—‘6 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—Mrs. BAYNES has 

transferred the direction of her School to her Daughter, Miss HELEN 

Kk. BAYNES (formerly Scholar of Somerville Hall, Oxford). The SUMMER 

TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, May 5th. Reference kindly allowed to 

Mrs, Benson, Lambeth Palace; J. Ruskin, LL.D., Brantwood, Coniston ; Pro- 
fessor Campbell, St. Andrews, N.B., and others, 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation: 13 miles from London.—_SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 6th. 


EMORY.—The LOISETTE SYSTEM—A Law 
Lecturer at King’s College, London (J. Harper Scaife, LL.B. ), says :—“It 
is invaluable for examination purposes and for memory training.’ Low Fees to 
a Postal Class of Ten, Write for Free Prospectus to 37 New Oxford St., London. 
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ES 
HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1892.—-A COURSE of NINE | 
LECTURES on “The Origin and Growth of Religion, as Illustrated by 
ELIGION of the ANCIENT HEBREWS,” will be delivered by Mr. CLAUDE 
the R FIORE, M.A., at the PORTMAN ROOMS, Baker Street (Dorset 


@. MONTE the following days, viz, :—Wednesday, llth; Friday, 13th; 
Btreet entranety Friday, 20th; Wednesday, 25th; Friday, 27th; and Tuesday, 
Wednes Admission to the 


‘Ys ; 
2 thursday, 2nd, and Friday, 3rd June, at 5 p.m. 
as May 5 See res will Ye by ticket, pos = her payment. Persons desirons of at- 
Course “the Lectures are requested to send their names and addresses to Messrs. 
tending (rg and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later 
wi May 2nd, and as soon as possible after that date tickets will be issued to as 
pone persons ‘as the H»ll will accommodate. 
= same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by Mr. Montefiore at 90 
GH STREET, OXFORD, on each of the following days, viz. :—Monday, 9th ; 
HI sday, 10th; Monday, 16th; Tuesday, 17th; Monday, 23rd; Tuesday, 24th; 
te Mexda y, 30th May; and Tuesday, 7th, and Wednesday, 8th June, at 5 p.m. 
ad ission to the Oxford Course will be free, without ticket. 
aes PERCY LAWFORD, 
Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees, 


oe as 
ERMANY.—TWO GERMAN LADIES, who have 
resided some years in England, receive a FEW ENGLISA GIRLS in 
comfortable home. First-rate educat L ad x Entire charge 

ken of Indian children. Terms moderate ; excellent references in England and 
pmo Lady now in town.—Address, Miss KRAUSE, 7 Bruce Grove, 


Tottenham. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, Sydenham, 8.E. 
Old-establi-hed School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Terms, 50 to 70 
guinear.— Prospectuses on application to the Principal, Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 


sok acacia 

LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. — President : 
LEWIS FRY, E-q.,M.P. Vice-President : The Ven. the ARCHDEACON 
of MANCHESTER. Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS.—NEXT TERM will BEGIN 
on SATURDAY, May 7th. Applications for Admission shou!d be made to the 
Secretary, at the Schoo!, or to the Hon. Secretary, H C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern 
House, Glitton Down, Bristol.—Boarding-House: Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, 

Clifton, Bristol. 
aah 
EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 

8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

EASTER TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, April 28th. Special Lectures on 
Qld French and Middle High German, The Training Department opens on 
APRIL 25th. Lectures on Ethics, by J. H. Muirhead, M.A., on Friday after- 
noons; on Teaching Arithmetic, Be J. Harding, M.A., on Thursday afternoons, 
—BEDFORD COLLEGE ART SCHOOL OPENS on MONDAY, April 25th. Pro- 
fessor: F. Smallfield, A.R.W.S. LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 43 and 45 
HARLEY STREET, W. Founded 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
1853.—Patron: H.M. the QUEEN.—HISTORY and SCIENCE DE- 

PARTMENT.—J. R. V. Marchant, M.A.: Ancient History, Augustan Age,— 
J. A. Cramb, M.A.: English History, Sixteenth Century.—Harold Cox, B.A. : 
French History, Henri 1V.—H. G. Seeley, Dean: Geology, Secondary Period.— 
W. H. H. Hudson, M.A.: Mathematics —H. Forster Morley, D.Sc. : Chemistry 
(Practical).-J. D. McClure, M.A.: Astronomy.—KASTER TERM BEGINS 
APRIL 27th.—For Syllabus, apply to Miss CROUDACE, or SECRETARY. 


HORPE MANDEVILLE, BANBURY.—The Rev. 
ALGERNON HUMFREY, receives PUPILS requiring good home com- 
Pupils receive individual instruction, and are 
specially prepared for Foundation Scholarships at the Public Schools, and all 
entrance and preliminary exams. Four Scholarships recently gained. Most 
healthy locality. Terms, 80 guineas.—Prospectus on application. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—FOUR JUNIOR and THREE 

SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £55 to £25 a year, will 

be competed for on June 29th, One Scholarship will be awarded for Mathematics. 

Parents must not be in wealthy circumstances.—Particulars to be obtained from 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


LADY offers a pleasant HOME, from May to November, 
to TWO YOUNG GIRLS who are just leaving Schoo'!. Fine scenery and 
bracing air, near Whitby and the Moors. 








their 




















bined with thorough education. 








Lessons in French, German, and Music, 
if desired.—Address, Miss MALLINSON, Heathfield, Sleights, R.S.O., Yorks, 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on JULY 20th, varying from £75 to £10 
perannum. The Examination will be held at Canterbury and ut Oxford. There 
are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have 
recently been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas. 


| 7 TUITION.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, of 
20 years’ successful experience, receives EIGHT PUPILS, under 15 

years, to prepare for the Public Schools or Commercial Life. Great educational 

advantages are offered, combined with the care and comforts of a refined Christian 

home, Situation, Sussex. Highest references. Terms, £75 a year. Cricket, 

— gymnasium, sea-bathing.—Address, ‘‘CLERICUS,” 22 Merrick Square, 
ondon, 8.E. 


AX ENGLISH LADY, having a pleasant house on the 

coast of Normandy, in sheltered locality, would be glad to take charge of 
TWO or THREE delicate CHILDREN, or a family of young orphans,—Address, 
“A.” care of E. Hemingway, Esq., Bank Chambers, Batley, Yorks. 


T.ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

















For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University 
Bt, Andrews, NB. : ’ 


I I EALTH and EDUCATION.—LADY strongly RECOM- 
MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only 
daughter was educated. Number of Pupils limited. Classes small. French con- 
sna pole. Pome ge ee attend. Pupils taken to good Concerts. 
rictly inclusive terms, from a —. » ”? care 
Mr. Rolandi, Berners Street. Se = 


re INVALIDS, GUARDIANS, MEDICAL MEN, 

A SOLICITORS, and others,—A List of MEDICAL MEN, in all parts, 

willing to receive into their houses RESIDENT PATIENTS, with description of 

je nr — —— Sr o- free of charge. The List includes 
rivate Asylums, Sanatoria, Homes for briate: — 

Medical, &c., Association, 8 Lancaster p= Mg Strand, To en 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
By COVENTRY PATMORE. 
CHEAP EDITION, 2s, 6d. 


GEO. BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address : Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THAcKERayY. 
The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions an 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


| ceeieee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


——— 























and 





1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ee. £14,000,000 


DATCHET RIVER CLUB, 
DATCHET. 





she - Clab has been formed for gentlemen wishing to reside on the River 

during the summer and autumn months, and will be opened early in May. 

Handsome premises have been especially constructed and furnished as a club- 
house, and contain dining, reading, smoking, and billiard rooms, and from 30 to 
40 bed and dressing rooms, 

The Clubhouse is within three minutes’ walk of Datchet Station and the river. 
There are lawn-tennis courts in the Club gardens. 

fg influential and practical committee will supervise the management of the 

ub, 

The Annual Subscription for original members, who will be duly elected by the 
Committee, will be Two Guineas, 

The Club being proprietary, the liability of members is limited to the amount 
of their subscriptions. 

Address, Secretary, S. H. W. HERON-MAXWELL. 


Temporary Offices, 24 Haymarket, S.W. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 


received, 








H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, HE UNION BANK of UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. fessi by Seger = meena _ — bo 
S » anc . ession in preference to mc randy. ey ho 

LONDON. Established 1782, Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, the sate stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 


Lowest Current Rates. 

Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 


Paid-up Capital .... 
Reserve Fund.... 








Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 


in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 


dasimiavededa . £1,500,000 Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
— 1,000,000 Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
3,000,000 London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


London, W.0. 











W. C, MACDONALD, } Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 
IRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lanes. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 

DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

WO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
8, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS HAVENSOROFT, Manager, 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each, 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
With Extensive Supplement and Valuable Appendices, in 1 vol. feap. 4to, 864 pp., containing over 800,000 
Entries, cloth, 5s, ; half-roxburgh, 6s, 6d.; half-morocco, 9s. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Etymological and Pronouncing, Literary, Scientific, and Technical. 
By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 


Editor of Ogilvie’s “Imperial Dictionary,” New Edn. ; “ Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia,” &c. 
** We can heartily recommend this neat and handy volume to all who want a copious and trustworthy 
English dictionary of reasonable dimensions.” —Athenzum. 
«The ‘ Concise Dictionary’ stands first—and by a long interval—among all the one-volume English dic- 
tionaries.”"—Academy. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 62 YEARS. 
FUNDS, £3,705,524. INCOME, £379,593. 


Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
Parnous {ie Grace the ARCH BISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresipeEnt—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Vicr-PrFsipENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
OuArnMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of waren Deruty-CHarrmMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


Puysician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Eeq., M.A., M.D. Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
SEcRETARY—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 


OPEN. TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 














This Society, conducted entirely on the Mutua PrinciPte, offers the ABSOLUTE SEcurITY of 
AN ACCUMULATED FuND of £3,705,524, AND AN ANNUAL INCOME OF £379,593. 





ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING FACTS :— 

1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact in itself constituting an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 

2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
mission paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 

‘3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE Unitep Kinepom. Participating life 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ Hm and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net premiums 
according to the H™ Table, 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 

WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are GRANTED AT Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Further information on application to the Society’s Office. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 








BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 








DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco, Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s,, and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. |SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ne | ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE 










Including postage to any Yearly. Ha'f-  Quar- 
part of the United S yearly. torly. | 
Kingdom... ... .. .. £1 86...0143...072 OvTsipE Pacr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Including postage to any 
of the Australasian | ee ashes sgabasieskesdeicesaperen - * : 
Colonies, to America, | pe, ~ Ae ois 6 
France, Germany, India, N = Col *e 3 10 0 
OMAR RO. ke a os LAD CRON S204) Reo Susney ‘ 
, Half-Column...... . £35 0 
= Quarter-Column ...........ccceseee . OF € 


Applications for Copies of the 8 PECTATOR, ComPANIEs, 





and Communications wpon matters of business, Outside Page... 0 
ld l ld 1 to the Eprtor, but Inside Page ..... . sk 0 
NO" dresse ; Fi : 
er See eer ie Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 


to the PusuisHer, 1 Wellington Street, 


Strand, W.C. 


(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 

line (containing on an average twelve words), 

Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 

14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
18s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


NOTICE.—In juture, the InpEx to the “SPEcTATOR” 
aill be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumcs may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, ov from the Offce, at 1s, 6d. 





OUR HOME ARMY: 





SECOND EDITION, just published, price 1, 


a Reprint of Letters published in ng being 
November and December, 1891, With a ten in 
and Notes, to which are appended Sugeedie, 
for Remedying Some of the Existing Deheens 
the Condition of the British Army on the Ho vs 
Establishment. By H. 0. ARNOLD-Forsty,, 
Author of “In a Conning Tower,” &e, Z 


CASSELL and CO., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London 


______ 


THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 348, is published THIS DAY, 


. ARCHBISHOP THoMsoN. 

CULTURE AND ANARCHY. 

AN APOLOGY FoR IsLam. 

4, THE QUEEN’s MESSENGER, 

5. LONDON IN THE Past, 

. SNAKES. 

DEAN BuRGON. 

. THE FrReENcH DECADENCE. 

9. STaTE PENSIONS FOR OLD AGE, 

Navat Poricy anp Nationat Dereycr, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 


No. 67. . APRIL. Price 6s, 
THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


1, PRIMITIVE TEACHING ON CONFIRMATION AND ITS 
RELATION TO Hoty Baptism, 

2. Lonpon Past AND PRESENT, 

3. Str THomas More, 

4, THEOLOGY AND MORALITY In MopeEry Fictioy, 

5. THE HistoricaL Works oF EvseEsius. 

6. THE ASCENSION AND HEAVENLY PRIESTHOOD, 

7. GouLBURN’s LIFE OF BurRGon, 

8. THe Last Days OF PAGANISM, 

9, ELIZABETHAN LyRICs, 

10, THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE TRUE RULE 

OF FAITH, 
Snort NOTICES, 


SpottiswoopveE & Co., New Street Square, London, E.C, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1873, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





USE 
F R Y'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir O. A. Oameron, M.D., says:—‘I have never 
tasted Oocoa that I like so well” 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON; 
and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 

A Mother writes :—‘ I have given BENGER’S FOOD 
solely for some time to my youngest child, now six 
months old (by doctor’s directions), and am pleased 
to say its effect is marvellons—a finer boy could not 
be, and previous to taking this, nothing he took 
would digest.’’ 

Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s., of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 

WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EP Ps’S 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER 


Cc O0OCcCOA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Weak 
Stromacus.—The wisest cannot enumerate 
one-quarter of the distressing symptoms arising from 
enfeebled digestion, all of which might be readily 
dispelled by these admirable Pills, They remove all 
unpleasant tastes from the mouth, flatulency, and 
constipation. Holloway's Pills rouse the stomach, 
liver, and every other organ, helping digestion to 
that healthy tone which fully enables it to convert 
all we eat and drink to the nourishment of our bodies. 
Hence these Pills are the surest strengtheners and 
the safest restoratives in nervousness, wasting, and 
chronic debility. Holloway’s Pills are infallible 
remedies for impaired appetite, eructations, and a 
multitude of other disagreeable symptoms, which 
render miserable the lives of thousands, These Pills 





each, Terms: net, 


are approved by all classes, 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


FOURTH EDITION READY THIS DAY. 


By Marie Corelli. 


THE SOUL OF LILITH. 


By Marie Corelli, 
Author of “ A Romance of Two Worlds,” “ Thelma,” &e. 
3 VOLS. 


“The dominant characteristic of this strange and striking book 
is its poetic quality...... Passages of a psalm-like dignity and 
melody are of frequent occurrence ; happy metaphor and brilliant 
illustration spring readily to hand. A keen sense of beauty and 
refinement in the choice of language, and a complete mastery of 
the writer’s technique, are constant qualities in the work.”— 


Literary World. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SIR GEORGE.” 


BID ME GOOD-BYE. 
By the Hon. Mrs. HENNIKER. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH.” 
A NEW NOVEL, entitled 


RALPH RYDER OF BRENT. 


3 vols, 


“There is not a dull page, and the reader is almost as much mystified as the 
poor little heroine is herself in her efforts to disentangle the family web into 
which her hasty marriage has led her...... For any one who has a long railway 


journey in view, no more absorbing novel than ‘ Ralph Ryder of Brent’ could be | 


recommended,’’— World. 





A NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MASTERS OF THE WORLD.” 


DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. 


By Mrs. ALFRED MARKS (Mary A. M. Hoppus). 
3 vols. 


“A very singular and powerful novel.”—Guardian. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








‘The First Edition of C. J. WILLS’S Startling 


Story, “ HIS SISTER’S HAND,” is 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. MARION CRAWFORD’S New 
Novel, “The THREE FATES,” 
is now ready at all Libraries and 
Booksellers’, in 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 
price 31s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY MR CHARLES BOOTH. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo , cloth, 5s, : Popular Edition, Svo, paper covers, 6d. 


PAUPERISM a PICTURE, and the 


ENDOWMENT of OLD AGE: an ARGUMENT. By Cuar.es Boortu. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 
SERIES. 


Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 64. each. 


WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, and EXPLOITS 


of TWO SCHOOLROYS: a Book for Boys, By the Rev. J. C. ATKINSON, 
D.C.L., Canon of York, Author of “‘ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish.” 
New Edition. 


PLAYHOURS and HALF-HOLIDAYS; or, 


Farther Experiences of Two Schoolboys. By the Same Author, With 
Illustrations, New Edition. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE, 
Now ready, Vol. VI., 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by W. Atpis Wriest. In 9 yols. Vol. VIL.—TROILUS and 
CREASIVA, COXIOLANUS, TITUS ANDRONICUS, ROMEO and 
JULIET, 


The Five previous Volumes contain the following Plays:—Vo’. I. “The 
Tempest’’—‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona’’—“ The Merry Wives of Windsor ”— 
‘Measure for Measure’’—‘* Comedy of Errors.’’ Vol. IL. ** Much Ado about 
Nothing ’’—‘t Love’s Labour Lost”—‘ Midsummer Night’s D.eam’—‘“ Mer- 
chant of Venice *—‘‘ As You Like It.” Vol. IIIf. “The Taming of the Shrew ”’ 
—‘ All’s Well that Ends Well ’’— Twelfth Night’’—*‘ The Winter’s Tale.’’ 
Vol. IV. ‘King John’’—“ Richard I(”—*‘ Henry IV.,” Parts I. and IL— 
“ Henry V.” Vol V.“ Henry VI.,” Parts I, II., and III.—“ Richard III.”— 
“Henry VIII.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS, 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A NEW WORK by J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY, entitled ‘‘ The FAITHS of the 
PEOPLES,” being a Description of the Tenets, Rituals, and Modes of 


Worship (chiefly as exhibited in this country) of miny of the 
principal Churches, Sects, and Religious Communit:e:, 


The FAITHS of the PEOPLES. By 


J. FitzGeERaALp Mo toy, Author of “ Life of Edmund Kean,”’ &. 2 vols., 21s 
ConTENTS :—Judaizm—The Catholic Church in England—The Children of 
Islam—The Catholic Apostolic Charch—Tho New House of Israel—The Greek. 
Church—The Methodists—The Congregationalists—The Church of Humanity— 
The Baptists—The Rise of Ritualism—Church of the New Jerusalem—The 
Unitarians—Monasticism in Kngland—The Society of Friends—The Salvation 
Army—Monasticism in the Church of England—The Christian Reunion Scheme 
—Evensong at St. Paul’s—The Moravians—Saturday Afternoon with the Seventh- 
Day Baptists. 





NEW NOVELS. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN. 


KING of the CASTLE. By G. Mayvitte 


Fenn. 3 vols., 3is. 6d, a : 
** Mr. Fenn is unusually strong in his new story.”—Daily Chronicle. 


By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, 





evhausted. A SECOND EDITION will 
be ready directly after the Easter Holidays. 





NEW NOVEL, NOW READY. 


A COVENANT WITH the DEAD. By Clara 


Lemore, Author of “‘ A Harvest of Weeds.”” 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 31s, 6d. 





GRIFFITH FARRAN & CO., Limited, Newbery House, London. 





Just published. 
OLD SCOTTISH COMMUNION PLATE. By Rev. Tuomas 


Burns, F.R.S.K,, F.8.A. Sc. Edin, Contains the first complete History aud 
Tables of Scottish Hall-Marks. 53 pp. Plates, and 105 Illustrations of 
Ancient Fcclesiastical Vessels. Issue: 500 copies, 651 pp., each numbered 
and signed, Very few copies available. Price £2 2s, 
5 R. and R. CLARK, Edinburgh, 
_ © This handsome volume is not only an exhaustive monograph on the subject 
indicated in its title, but an important contribution to the leer of Ritual 
in Scotland. This book is unique. There is no work of the kind in Scottish 
literature.”’—The Times, March 24th, 1892, 





LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — An 


L attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort all the year round, Climate 
mild, equable, and bracing.—Full descriptive Tariff of MANAGER, 


A MAN and a BROTHER. By Mrs. 


HERBERT Martin, Author of “ Common Clay.”’ 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
‘In ‘A Man ani a Brother’ Mrs. Martin has made a marked advance,”— 


Saturday Review, 
By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. 


3 vols., 3ls. 6d. ; : 
** Here, in fact, is a book full of interest and excitement, and by far the author's 


best work.’’—National Observer. 
| By the RUSSIAN NOVELIST, KOROLENKO, AUTHOR of “The BLIND 
MUSICIAN.” 


IN TWO MOODS. From the Russian of 


Korotenko. By 8, Stepnzak and W. WEsTALL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The translators are to be congratulate! on good work well done,and are 
begged to give us more.”"—National Observer, 


By C, T. C. JAMES. 


HOLY WEDLOCK. By C. T. 6, 


James, Author of “ Humbling his Pride.’’ 1 vol., 6s. pee 
“Mr. James has written a brilliant book. The story is a sort of Impressionist 
study of one side of modern life. The canvas is small, but the observation and 
accuracy with which it is painted are beyond all praise, and every character is 
made to lead up to the central idea,”—Saturday Review. 


WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THE HONBLE. EMILY LAWLESS’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post Svo. 


GRANIA: the Story of an Island. 


By the Honblee EMILY LAWLESS, 
Author of “Hurrish,” “ vo Essex in Ireland,” &c. 


Mr. R. E. Proruero writes in the current number of the Nine‘eenth Century : From the World :—“ The gifted author has done nothing so fine as this; it 
—* By all means read ‘The Story of an Isiand.”...... It is a charming story, fall | bears fuller testimony than any of her preceding works to her acute observation 
of life .....fresh in style and thought, pure in tone, and refined in fecling.”’ | of Nature and her broad, deep sympathy with the needs, the Suffering:, and the 
The Times says :—‘* Certainly the most artistic and drimatic of the studies of | affections of humanity. Its central fizure is superb ; no pen siuce William Carle- 
Irish life and character which we  eaghed the pen of the og Emily —- | ton’s has depicted Irish womanhood so nobly,” 
We congratulate Miss Lawless on her fascin iting tale—a tale at once intensely ill 
icturesque and dramatic, and one which throws more light than a bush il of | PR aed . + eae a ee 5. a Fc © 01 tho frontiers of the 
Brae books upon the structure and habits of Wes: of Irsland crof:er soviety.”’ 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “YOUNG MISTLEY.” 
On April 26th, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of “Young Mistley.” 


“The magnum opus of our generation ”—Truth. 
Now ready, royal 8vo, price 15s. net., in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
VOLUME XXX. (JOHNES—KENNETH) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Volume I. was published on January 1st, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued quarterly until the completion of the Work. 


The TIMES, in its notice of Vol. XXIX., writes :—‘‘ We have nothing to — The LANCET, in reviewing Vol. XXIX., writes :—‘ The usefulness, fullness, 
of what we have on former occasions so often said concerning the merits of this | and general accuracy of this work become more and mor ‘ 
| e appar 
admirable work, which has long ago taken its place among the books which must | shastie : y suet Hage pparent as its pro. 
‘be regarded as ESSENTIAL TO THE EQUIPMENT OF EVERY WELL-ORGANISED | gress continues, It is a classic work of reference as such, WITHOUT ANY COMPEER 
LIBRARY.” ! IN THE ENGLISH OR PERHAPS ANY OTHER LANGUAGE,” 








NEW ADDITIONS to SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 
Now ready, THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 2s. eni 2s. Gd. SERIES. 


On April 26th, feap. 8vo boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; and limp red cl oth, 23, 6d 
THE WHITE COMPANY. | . : a 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “Micah Clarke,” &e. The RAJAH’S HEIR. By a New author. 


Mr. James Pary, in Illustrated London News.—“I have read nothing of the In the press, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. each; and limp red cloth, 





kind s0 good since ‘Ivanhoe.’’’ Daily Chronicle. oe . = rage in it.’ 2s. 6d. each, 
Vanity Fair.—“ Exciting, amusing, interesting, and in the highest legree instruc- 
tive.’ Atheneum.—“‘ As brisk and as lively as could be wished’’ Review of THYRZA. By GEORGE GISSING, Author of “ Demos,” &e. 
Reviews. —“One of the best historical novels which have heen published since [Ready May 26th, 
‘ oo 
Ivanhoe. A DRAUGHT of LETHE. By Roy Texter, Author of 
‘ “«The Outcasts,” &. [Ready June 27th. 
On April 26th, crown 8vo, 6s 
| NEW GRUB STREET. By Grorce Gissina, Author of 
THE NEW RECTOR. ““Demor,” &e. [Ready July 26th, 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian Matiny. By R. E. 
Author of “The House of the Woit, ae } Forrest, Author of ‘‘ The Touchstone of Peril,’ &. [Ready August 26th, 


WwW, M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


In 26 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. Setsin cloth, £411s.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, £8 8s. 
Containing nearly all the small Woodcut I)lustrations of the former Editions, and many New Illustrations by Eminent Artists, 
THIS EDITION CUNTAINS ALTOGETHER 1 ‘778 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


VANITY FAIR. Illustrated by the | CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Illustrated ” | BALLADS; The ROSE and the RING, 


Author. 2 vols. the Aathor and Richard Doyle. Ilustratod by the om au ele = 

izrbe' ompson), George Da Maurier, John 

PENDENNIS. [Illustrated by the The BOOK of SNOBS; TRAVELS and Collier, H, Furniss, G, G. Kilburne, M. Fitz- 
Author. 2 vols. sKt&TCHES. Illustrated by the Author. gerald, and J. P. po bt 


E , ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. i 
baa aoe tee senanientiend BURLESQUES. Illustrated by the is added, ‘The SECOND Pres 


| Author aud George Cruikshan ustrate or, r 
ESMOND. Illustrated by George Du >. yELLOWPLUSH PAPERS; The ion lt Fitegeraa eee anes 


Maurier , 
2 | FL1ZB00DLE PAPERS; COX’s DIARY; The FOUR GEORGES, and The 
The VIRGINIANS. Illustrated by CHARACLE:t SKETUHKS. Illustrated bythe| KNGLISH HUMOURISTS ‘of the EIGH- 
the Author. 2 vols, Author and George Cruikshank. | TE og CENTUKY. [Illustrated by the 
A ° ’ 
The reefs b+ al of PHILIP. The IRISH SKETCH-BOOK; — fredrick Po Tne in aaa 
ustrated by the Author, Frederic alker, an CRITICAL KEVIEWS. Illustrated by the ° 
R. B. Wal'ace, 2 vols. Author, George Cruikshank, Johu Leech, and M. LOVEL the h WIDOWE R; The 
oop TES ani the LaMB; DENIS DUVAL, 
The GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND; To which is added an Kssay on the Writings of 
ALITTLE DINNER at TIMMINS’s; CORN- The MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON; W. M. Thackeray, by LESLIE STEPHEN. Iilus- 
HILL to CAIRO. Illustrated by the Author, The FATAL BLOT, Illustrated by J. KF. Mil trated by the Author and Frederick Walker. 
J. P. Atkinson, and W. J. Webb. lais, K A., George Cruikshank, and W. Ruston. MISCELLAN E OU S E Ss AY Ss, 
J i - 
PARIS SKETCH-BOOK; LITTLE CATHERINE: a Story; MEN'S S8KX#ICHES, and REVIEWS. With Iuustra 
TRAV<-LS; and KOADS(VESKKTCHES Illus. WIVES; ‘The BEDFO RD ROW CONSPI acy, CONTRIBUTIONS “PUNCH.” 
trated by the Author, TF. RK. Macquoid, and J. P. Illustrated by the Author, L. Fildes, A.R.A., and to CH. 
Atkinson. R. B. Wallace. 182 Illustrations by the Author. 


OTHER EDITIO NS OF MR. - THACKERAY ’S WORKS. 





The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large|The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 

8ve, 103. 6d. each, 8vo, with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, £3 5s.; and in 
This Eaition c ntains some ot Mr. Thackeray’s Writings not before collected, half-morocco, gilt, £5 10s, 
with many additional Illustrations. *,* The Volumes are sold separntely, in green cloth, 5s. each. 

The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large| The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols., in hand- 
crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, £9; or half-russia, marbled edges, some ehonised case, £2 128, 6d 
£1313. With Illustrations by the Author, Rehard Doy'e,and Frederick *,* The Volumes are sold separatcly, in half-cloth, cat or uncut elges, 
Walker. *,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 1s, 6d. each ; or in paper cover, 1s, each. 











*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and co. will be happy to forward a copy of thew CATALOGUE, post-free, on application. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Lorpos: Printed by Jou= CamMpsBELt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Excter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “*Srectator”’ Office » No. 1 Welli igton Street, Stran 1, ‘afores ail, Saturday, April 1th, 1392, 
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